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The Locomotive Engineer’s New Year’s. 





The following isa translation of a story by the late 
Baron M. M. von Weber, who in his preparation for his 
profession as an engineer served for a year on a locomotive: 


It was New Year’s eve in the locomotive engineer’s room 
at the engine-house in the German town of Birglitz An old 
locomotive engineer, retired on a pension, was brewing a 
bowl of punch at the table, which in honor of the New Year 
was spread witha clean cloth. Infrom the cold, snowy air 
entered a number of locomotive runners wrapped up to their 
eyes, covered with snow, puffing and stamping. 

‘* Bad weather for running this New Year’s,” said the new 
comers, shaking off the snow and stripping off overcoats, 
wraps, j~ckets, caps and overshoes. 

* Littie do you know, nowadays, of bad weather for run- 
ning an engine ; in the glass parlors that the companies have 
built over your foot-boards, on engines that rock you on 
their springs as a nurse rocks a child in its arms, You 
ought to have stood with me about 1839 and 1840 on the 
little engines that ran so hard and pitched so that you felt 
every rail joint from sole to crown, and that couldn’t stir 
when the snow was ankle deep over the rails. And there 
we stood night and day, with no sign of shelter except our 
overcoats and furs, through December storms and July 
heats, and in hail storms. ‘That was tough work! Whatdo 
you know about it? And for that matter. what is your 
hardest work compared to what Hennig has had to go 
through to-day to finish up his year, in standing bis exami- 
nation for locomotive engineer. In the open air the engine 
God is with us ; but, in the school-room, there is the Devil. 
But here comes the boy that has been running the gauntlet. 
Hurrah for bim !” 

Six hoarse voices repeated the welcome, and six right 
hands were stretched toward the young man ia his black 
Sunday suit, with blushing, open countenance, and with 
that clear, far gaze in his blue eyes which is peculiar to 
sailors aud locomotive engineers, who entered, somewhat 
hesitatingly, and answered their greeting. 

‘* Now how did you get through? Did they make it hot 
for you? Did the master mechanic try your eyes ?” 

‘« Let’s sit down and have our puncb,” said the engineers, 
as they gathered round him. 

** Keep still now,” said Zimmermann. the old retired engi- 
neer. * You shall have no puuch until Hornig and Frank 
come in with tbe freight train. The t+ legrapher told me it 
was 20 minutes bebind time, and it must have got here by 
this time.” 

** Well,” said the young candidate, wiping off the sweat 
which the bare recoliectiou of his experience caused to stand 
on his brow, “‘ they tortured me fearfully. I was examined 
according to the new regulations. A row of gentlemen a 
rod long sat around me, not one of whom, except our Mas- 
ter Mechanic, had I ever seen on a locomotive or in a shop. 
And our foremen were not the worst ones. They ques 
tioned me very sharply, to be sure, but you could -under- 
stand them and give them sensible answers. But I didn’t 
understand more than half of what the other examiners— 
learned men in high positions—asked me. They didn’t talk 
railroad language, and what they wanted to know I had 
only learned out of the books the foreman had lent me, just 
for the purpose of passing the examination. I never nad 
come across them in practice and had never used them, and 
probably never will as long as I live.” 

‘‘And what were they ?” a comrade began to ask, lighting 
his cigar, when the door of the room suddenly opened and in 
poured a cloud of snow, out of which emerged two new ar- 
rivals, the engineers of the belated freight trains. 

“Just in time,” was the ery; ‘‘*now pass round the punch, 
and send to the restaurant for the New Year’s Eve din- 
ner, 

‘** Here is some game to add to it,” said one of the new 
comers, holding up a half-roasted rabbit by the hind legs. 

‘* When did you get that; what is the matter of it ?” 

“The little fellow was going to dish himself up for the 
feast, but was in a little too much of a hurry, and got roast- 
ed with his skin on,” said the owner of the rabbit. ‘The red 
light on my engine scared him out of bis hiding place in the 
snow, and he began running a race with the train. For two 
or three minutes I saw the little fellow by the light of my 
fire fying over the snow alongside the engine, on the other 
track, I gave a short whistle, which scared him so that he 
ran ahead, gave a leap, got under the red light of the lamps, 
which probably blinded him, and then doubled in front of 
the engine as he would in front of a dog, across the track. 
I looked out to see if he would come in sight again, but 
he did not, and I supposed he had been run over or 
passed by, and forgot him. But when they were cleaning 
out my grate at Seestadt, the fellow with the poker 
called up from the asb-pit, ‘Hornig, Hornig, you have 
brought a roast with you!” J thought the man must be 
crazy and got down and looked. As sure as I am sitting 
here there lay my rabbit of the Biglitz woods in my ash-pan 
dead and half cooked. The ash-pan must have caught him 
as he was making a jump. He must have beenin a hurry 
to get roasted.” 

The story of the yonng engineer was received with loud 
laughter. : 

‘Laugh away over the poor beast,” growled Zimmer- 
mann, filling the glasses again meanwhile. ‘ You don’t 
know how bad it feels to lie under a fire-box.” 

** And do you know how it feels ?’ said several voices in 
tones indicating great doubt. 

‘“*T know all about it, as you fellows very well know, and 
I have gone through all the experienc; there can be between 
the bottom of the rails and the top of the smokest<ck,” 
answered Z mmermann. 

‘But you never h.ve been in the ash-pan ?” said his com- 
panions. . 

‘* Not quite,” answered the old engineer very gravely, * but 
under it, and part of me pretty nearly in it, too. But I tell 
you I have been where a fine train of handsome cars, full of 
jolly people, in a moment—before yeu could lift your hand 
to the whistie or put cn a brake—was turned into a heap of 
kindling wood and pieces of bolts, axles and wheels, ous of 
which came groans and cries for help, and around which 
people cried in despair. I bave been where locomotives 
leapt like kittens off the rails, down the bank, and rolled 
over two or three times, wheels in air, smoke-stack under, 
and everything was all steam, ruins, fire, hissing and scream- 
ing. I bave been through all this, but in thirty-five years of 
railroading my heart never stood quite so still as it did 
under the ash-pan.” 

“Tell us all about it, Father Zimmermann,” called a 














chorus of voices, whose tones showed that they were accus- 
tomed to make themselves heard above the rattling and 
clattering of the engine. 

* Well, well, I will, although I hate to talk about it,” ho 
answered, as he slowly untied his tobacco pouch and began 
to fill his short pipe. ‘Something thumps hard here under 
my third rib whenever I think about it.” 

** You see, boys, the hands that embroidered this tobacco 
pouch came near becoming a widow’s hands, and my Carl 
and Julie would never have been born, if you could have 
called me ‘Big Frank’ then as you do now.” 

** How so, Father Zimmermann?” 

“Just light your stylish cigars—they suit you fellows in 
glass cabs, just as the short pipes used to suit us sturdy 
fellows in the open air—and hand back your glasses. Then 
hold your tongues till I get through. 

“ On New Year’s Eve in the year 1845, full thirty years 
ago, it was terrible weather, as it is to-day—drifting snow 
and driving sleet. I was the junior runner at the main 
station in our city, and had only lately been married. You 
know the station is a miserable place for running. Which 
ever way the wind blows it catches you there. The road 
enters the city through a narrow cutting, and one of the 
two tracks always gets blocked before the snow has been 
blowing an hour. Just beyond the cutting, in the third 
house on Gardner street, behind the old oil mill, which we 
cursed so often because we had to cut off steam on passing 
for fear the sparks might set the shingle roof on fire. Just 
behind this mill I lived with my Louise and my eldest 
boy Frank, who is now foreman in Rudrich’s shops. 5 

** So on New Year’s Eve in 1845 I came in from Griesthal 
with a heavy freight train, having been standing 14 hours 
on the engine, with the thermometer near zero and the snow 
and sleet blowing. I was stiff with cold, and was antici- 
pating enjoyiog my New Year’s punch. It was getting dark 
when I came in, and through the falling snow I saw the sta- 
tion with its hundreds of lights on the platforms and 
switches, asif it were a great Christmas festival. Sorry 
cheer was there for me! On account of the Christmas holi- 
days some five hundred cars had collected at the station, ard 
they all had to be made up into trains in order that they 
might be returned immediately after New Year’s. 

“ Hardly had I got off my engine in the round-house when 
the yard-master came up and said: ‘Zimmermann, Hauser 
has been taken sick. You will have to take the third switch- 
ing engine in bis place.’ ‘Jerusalem,’ said I, ‘but I hope it 
won’t take till midnight, Yard-master; I must be home by 
that time, or the new year will be unlucky.’ ” 

‘**Nonsense,’ said the Yard-master; ‘ you stick to it until 
you get through,’ and away he went through the snow. 

‘‘T took it to heart more than it deserved, but the chill 
which came over me whenI came out with the engine I 
ascribed to the fearful storm that blew in my face. The 
whole air was full of powdery snow and cold mist, and when 
the white gusts drove across the track I could hardly see the 
smoke-stack. : 

‘‘Of the lamp signals you could only get now and then 
a glimpse of red, white or green; and of the horn and mouth 
whistle* signals, what with the bowling of the wind among 
the cars and the singing of the telegraph wires and the 
rolling of the cars and the whistling of the engines, you 
could hear only just enough to be sure that you didn’t un- 
derstand them. Of the Yard-master’s calls you could under- 
stend absolutely nothing except that he was calling. ’ 

“‘In the midst of this some two bundred cars were being 
pushed in every direction at the same time by three different 
engines: every where they emerged like great shadows from 
banks of mist'and snow, and then pep oy again, and 
the deep snow deadened it all; you could not hear them pass 
nor come nor go, The poor switchmen and yardmen sprung 
back and forth between the moving cars, wet to the skin, 
knee-deep in the snow. You kpow pretty well how a drill- 
ing yard looks in a winter night! It is a special Providence 
that men are not ali crushed to atoms, and all my life I have 
wondered that I have not beard every other morning of 
some one’s being killed. And when anything happens, the 
high and mighty gentlemen get around a green table ina 
warm room, and take the Book of Rules out of their pockets! 
Well, so it goes, and so it will; but if they would just once 
in their lives go outside and look on, they might learn some- 
thing. 

“So it was a bad night then, and perhaps some of the boys 
were anxious to get to their New Year’s punch, for the 
drilling was done imaterrible burry. The cars fairly flew 
back and forth, and the lights passed by like lightning, and 
everywhere was the creaking and rattling of the buffers as 
they came together, and the men crept under and between 
the cars as if the wheels were ginger cakes and the buffers 
feather pillows. Prominent among them was a little, ugly 
Drill-master’s helper—I never could: bear the fellow, for he 
once cut me out when I was courting—but I had to wonder 
at his activity when I saw his signal lanterns everywhere, 
swinging round, across, up, down, forward and back, and 
heard bis sharp. voice calling through the storm. 

“Thad just called to this man when Isaw him dodge 
between two cars again. I told him he ought not to be so 
devilishly reckless in such weather, when he could hear 
nothing and see nothing, and moreover might slip down 
any time. But he laughed in my face and shouted back, 
‘You mind your own business, Zimmerman, and not me. 
We must get through before midnight—go ahead,’ and 
away he went. ‘Go tothe devil,’ I shouted after him, and 
these words I shall not forget as long asI live, and shall 
repent them on my dying bed.” 

Here the old engineer paused, wiped his forehead, took a 
draught from his punch glass, and then continued: 

‘*T heard bim again cali out ‘ Ease ahead’ to my comrade, 
heard the safety chains rattling, and then a sound—like 
what? Did you ever hear a butcher cut through a big bone 
with an axe? Then I heard a stifled scream, and then again 
the clatter and rattle of the buffers coming together. A 
cold chill ran through my bones. Then I got the signal to 
run forward, and there was no delay. I was soon far from 
tbat place at the other end of the yard, where no one could 
know what had happened. 

**But now I did my work as if I were dreaming, and 
when half an hour later we were through, and I ran back 
into the engine-bouse, the foreman said to me: ‘Do you 
know, Zimmermann, that the Drill-master’s helper Porges 
has been killed—crushed between the buffers? I did not 
ask many questions—my heart sunk in me, and how I touk 
care of the engine and got started for.nome I don’t know. As 
I passed the station platform I saw a crowd standing with 
lanterns and something lying on the snow covered with a 
cloak, I bad no questions to ask about it; I trembled like a 
leaf, and I can tell you, boys, I don’t know what I would 
not have given if I had not called to him half an hour before 
to go to the devil. It was a hard task to drive that 
out of my head, though it was not so ill meant—a way of 
talking that we rough fellows got into the habit of. 

With you young fellows it is still worse, and it would cure 
you if you had felt the remorse thatI felt then. Well, 
finally I succeeded in getting a! mind on the bright, warm 
room at home, with the felt slippers and Louise and the 
baby and the cat and the tea-kettle singing on the stove, 








* Signals are sometimes given by blowing horns or whistles on 
German railroads, 
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on the table, and gradually I could see it all plainly. 

** You may imagine that I did not pay much attention to 
wind or weather or road witb all this thinking, and I only 
noticed that the wind was still whirling and blowing, as I 
walked into the cutting near the old oii mill, through which 
I could bave seen the window in my house if I could have 
seen anything ten paces off that night. I was walking on 
the right-hand track, because it was clear of snow, and be- 
cause I could see my house from it first. 

“*I went along quite confidently, for I was coming from 
the station, and you know I was walking on the track for 
the trains coming in, so no train could run on me from be- 
bind, and in front none was to be expected; moreover, I 
would have heard it coming. 

**When [ was about balf-way tbrough the cutting, which, 
as you know, ison acurve, and in which I couldn’t ‘see a 
car’s length that night, L heard a whistling bebind me, and 
immediately afterward the click, clack of the wheels of a 
slowly approaching train, as they struck the rail joints. I 
knew by the sound that the engine was pushing the train 
uhead of it, for the sound of the exhaust was much further 
back than the sound of the wheels. Thinks [, that must be 
the reserve train of about ten cars which was stand- 
ing on the track in front of the station, and which 
they are now pushing over to the freight depot. 
All this passed through my mind dimly, just as 
a man always thinks mechanically of his work, even 
when his head and heart are full of other things. I said to 
myself, itis nothing to me anyway, for the train must pass 
by me on the left-hand track. But as the ping, pang of the 
wheels on the hard frozen track had come close to me and I 
cuuld hear the rattling of the safety-chain on the front bag- 
gage car, and saw how the light of the signal lamp slipped 
toward me on the snow, 1 turned my head to call out 
: py New Year!’ to the boys on the engine, 

- Bue there was no train on the track on that side, and at 
that very moment I felt a mighty push against my back. 
My eyes saw stars; J lay flat on my face on the track, and— 
ping—pang—the cars began to go over me.” 

Here the old engineer paused again. It was still as death 
in the engineers’ room; with eyes wide open, bent forward, 
pale, the strong faces of the young enginemenu surrounded 
thetable. Again he filled the glasses, pusbed down the 
tobacco in his pipe, and continued: 

**You see, boys, when we are sitting around the table 
here, or standing on the engine, or even when we are going 
through an examination, as poor Hennig did to-day, then 
the thoughts come out of our thick skulls one after another, 
slowly, in order, and ‘ acording to the regulations;’ we can 
observe and greet every one of them; indeed, the master 
mechanics often say that we enginemen think slower than 
other people, because all the quickness in us has gone into 
our engines. But, boys, in that moment wnich happened 
between my push and my falling flat on my face I did more 
thinking than I ever did at any other time between Easter 
and Whit Sunday. 

“ First I thought of home, the warm room and everything 
in it, and the New Year’s beil-ringing, and the New Year’s 
church in the morning—well, we won’t speak about that; 
then on the Drill-master’s helper, who was lying under a 
cloak on the snow, and then I calculated concerning the train 
that wasrunning over meas clearly asif I had it to make up. 
Why was it coming up the wrong track, in which [ bad 
walked—the down track? And immediately I understood 
what 1 had forgotten in my reverie while walking home. 
At noon I had seen the up track covered deep with snow, 
and that was why the train went out on thein track, Then 
I plainly saw the train standing; there could not be more 
than ten or eleven freight cars in it, all our company’s cars; 
they were all high above the rails; they would do me no 
harm—I was lying fiat enough between the ruils, But the 
engine, the ash-pan of theengine? The three engines that 
still had steam up atthe station I knew as well as my to- 
bacco box, the ‘Wittekind’ would pass over me harmless 
even if I had been larger than I was then; the ‘Herrmann’ 
also, perhaps, might be merciful to me, if it didn’t carry too 
much coal and water, and if the gravel ballast on which I 
was lying were not too thick; but under the ‘Sirius,’ one of 
the new, low-built elephants, | would be a dead man—worse 
than a dead man, a man slowly torn to pieces and crushed. 
Now, which engine was it that was coming ? 

** All this, you see, boys,I had thought out. between the 
push and the fall, but when once I was lying down all cal- 
culating ceased, and I only stretched myself out instinctively, 
and drew in my breath and made myself as thinas a board, 
and counted the axles that passed over my head. Every 
ping and pang spoke out plain syllables which sounded like: 
‘A wretched death—a wretch—ed death.’ And now some- 
thing heavy catches me; no, it is nothing yet; it only 
slips and slides ratt.ing over me lengthwise, feeling 
cold on my neck; it is a coupling chain hang- 
ing down. ut now it comes; the ground begins to trembie 
under me, first gently, then more and more violently; very 
slowly it comes; then [ saw on one side, though I had my 
head pressed down in a hollow, that the rail and the snow 
and the rolling wheels passing me were lighted with a red 
light that kept getting brigbter and brighter; that was the 
engine fire shining through the ash-pan. Now I felt it get- 
ting hot on my bare head and neck. The ties sunk down; 
the rails cracked and bent; the ground shook violently under 
me; there, there it is! And immediately it caught me heavily 
on the back, pressed forward—God have mercy ! then rip, 
tear, something on me tore in two—and puff, puff, rolling, 
thundering and stamping, the engine had passed over me. 
The ground was still trembling bebind it. From the sky 
above the snow again was falling on me. 

“How I ever got on my feet again [cannot say. There I 
stood and uaitied and saw the red lights of the engine dis- 
appear in the curve, looking to me like the eyes of Death 
himself. 

* Then I felt nyseif all over to find what the engine had 
torn off from my body, and found that the two regulation 
buttons were missing from the back of my uniform over- 
coat. I went to the nearest switchman and borrowed a 
lantern, and looked up the buttons in the snow. But when 
we were at homme sitting around the punch bowl, in which 
sometimes [ put too much spirits anu sometimes too much 
sugar, Louise, amazed, said tome. Husband, what is the 
matter of youto-night. You are all trembling and don’t 
say a word; and then my senses and speech came back to 
me, and I showed Louise the buttons and told her the story 
and said, holding the buttons between my fingers: ‘See 
there, your husband was only so far from aterrible death 
this evening.’ Look; I have the two buttons here and will 
carry them on me till death comes in earnest.” 

The old engineer unbuttoned bis coat und took out two 
buttons bearing the arms of the King, which he carried on a 
cord over his rough breast. 

** And now you know why I pitied the poor creature in the 
ash-pan. I have told you the story, because the talk led to 
it ; otherwise I do not like to talk about it ; 1 felt the death 
agony then, and no Christian likes to call that to mind. 
Don’s let it weaken your courage. You will need that m the 
New Year as in the old one. 

“ Hark ! It is just striking twelve. Happy New Year to 
you boys, and prosperous trips for many hundred thousand 
more locomotive miles !” 
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Railroads.) 

|Contributed by Otto Busse, General Master Mechanic at Aarhuus, 
to the Organ fiir die Fortschritte des Eisenbahnwesens.} 

The Thylands Railroad in Northern Jutland, about 43 
miles long, is a light local line. It was required to choose a 

type of locomotive fitted to work it. 
Because of the light rail, weighing 35 lbs. per yard, the 
maximum weight on a wheel was limited to 6,600 lbs. The 
maximum speed on the line was fixed at 27 miles per hour, 


























Sectional Pians of Truck. 


FORNEY LOCOMOTIVE THYLANDS RAILROAD. 


and the locomotive was to carry water for a run of 25 miles, 
and coal for arun of 87 miles. On account of the numerous 
and sharp curves the greatest possible flexibility was re- 
quired in the locomotive. 

As on the steepest grades of 66 ft. per mile a total weight 
of train of 110 tons,exclusive of engine and tender, was 
considered necessary, two coupled axles were sufficient for 
adhesion ; but in order to give the engine a relatively large 
boiler and tomake it accessible for repairs, I resolved to 
carry the fuel and water with a part of the weight of the 
boiler on two running axles. 

On many railroads, especially in Sweden, similar require- 
ments have been met by the use of eight-wheeled tank loco- 
motives having a truck in front and two coupled axles behind 
—the so-called American system—but the engines are much 
obstructed by the tanks and difficult of access. As this 
system seemed inadmissible, I attempeed to adapt the 
Engerth system and also the Behne-Kohl for the purpose; 
but neither seemed well adapted to small dimensions, and 
therefore I applied myself to the adaptation of an American 
desigu by Forney. Forney’s locomotive has au extension 
of the frame beyond the fire-box carried ona truck, on 
which the tank rests. In this caseif an ordinary truck is 
used, the driving and coupled wheels get into an entirely 
wrong position, leading to wear and loss of power. There- 
fore, | immediately sought for a truck with a lateral motion. 
But this would result in leaving the engine without other 
guide on curves than the 5 ft. 3in. wheel-base of the driving 
and coupled wheels. It then occurred to me to make 
the lateral movement dependent upon the angular revolu- 
tion of the truck, calculating that a rolling motion of the 
upper part of the engine would be rendered impossible if 
the truck were so connected with the upper part that no 
lateral motion of that part could occur without occasion- 
ing a change in the angle of the truck. This forcing the 
truck to turn is effected simplyjby two rods placed obliquely, 
with one end fastened to the upper frame and the other to 
the truck. 

The weight is transferred on four supporting bolts on 
horizontal sockets, and distributed by equalizing springs. 

In order that the coupled wheel may not be used in guid- 
ing by which it would be worn differently from the driving- 
wheel, which tends to destroy the coupling-rods, [ had the 
engine run with the tender in front, and bad the latter pro- 
vided with a cow-catcher, which seemed advisable because 
the road is not fenced and runs through a grazing country. 

The engines which have been built have now (December, 
1883) run 25,000 and 28,000 miles each, and have answered 
all expectations. They are especially noticeable for the 
steadiness of their motion. Their tires wear very evenly 
without getting sharp, and they have made the above mile- 
age without turning, which, in the small diameter of the 
wheels (42 in.), and the narrow rail-heads (184 in.), must be 
called a good performance. 

Locomotives of this design of greater dimensions can 
also be used, and since it solves the question of the 
rolling motion fundamentally, while at the same time 
any plunging motion is impossible, it seems to me to 
deserve consideration for service where great tract- 
ive power and great speed are required at once, 
as for passenger trains on mountain railroads, The engine 
can be made very well with three coupled axles and have a 
relatively large fire-box, since a part of the weight can be 
transferred to the truck, and thus fulfill the requisites for 
the purpose mentioned. 

Such an engine would have an advantage over those usual 





Locomotives for the Thylands Railroad ‘Danish State [on mountain railroads in its very great stability, and also in | lot for a choice between the Ames and Cowell, which mo- 


this, that the work of repairing and cleaning would not be | tion prevailed, and the result was as follows: 


rendered difficult by the tank portion, which isa disadvan- 
tage of engines of the kind named. 

Finally, there is the advantage that the adhesion weight 
is independent of the supply of water and fuel, and there 
the greatest weight permissible on the rails can be utilized 
for adhesion. 








Action of the New England Railroads as to Automatic 
Car Couplers. 


Tho delegates appsinted by the managers of the New Eng- 
land railroads assembled Dec. 16, at 10 a.m. at the rooms of 
the New England Railroad Club to consider the matter of tak- 
ing some action in reference to an automatic freight car coup- 
ter and to select, if possible, one of the five recommended by 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners. 

Mr. F. D. ADAs, president of the New England Railroad 
Club, under whose auspices the convention was brovght 
about called the meeting to order and announced briefly its 
object. Mr. Adams then called for a permanent organiza- 
tion. which resulted in the choice of Mr. J. N. Lauder as 
President (after Mr. Adams had declived to serve); Mr. J 
W. Marden as Vice-President, and Mr. J. M. Ford as Sec 
retary. 

The PRESIDENT again stated the object of the meeting, 
and urged the members to a free and open discussion of the 
subject. 

After some discussion a resolution was offered by Mr. 
Geo. Richards, Boston & Providence Railroad, and adopted: 

Resolved, That each delegate shall have one vote and one 
additional vote for each 1,000 cars or major part thereof, 
all cars to be counted as one whether of 4 or 8 wheels. 

The roads represented (16 in all) and the votes each was 


*| entitled to were as follows : 


No. of 

Name of delegate. Road represented. votes. | 
James Denver........New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 5 
D. C. Richardson..... Boston & Maine & Eastern............. 5 
Geo. Richards........ Boston & Providence................ 2 
J.N. Lauder......... Old Colony..... ERE ES > TOE ee 4 
W. E. Chamberlain..Providence & Worcester.................. 3 
S. B. Opdyke........ New Haven & Northampton............ 2 

Samuel Barrett...... Se eee eae . SI 

‘s } eae Connecticut Valley ...............cccsce00 4) 
F. D. Adams.......... Boston & Albany. ................. ee 
John Coghlan........ Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn............ 1 
James K. Taylor....Boston & Lowell................... 5 


‘8 5 0 See Worcester & Nashua....... 
Rovert Hitehcock....Connecticut River......... cnn 
| a, DDS |. x). vr EEL lakhs 6 2400 énaeeeses Gags, ae 
J.P. Henney...... ..New York & New England............... 

H. H. Marshall. ...... Boston, Barre & Gardner................ 1 


€ 
“ 
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i EN Cet ee ee eT Te 
The question was discussed by Messrs. J. W. Marden, J. 
W. Lauder, W. EF. Chamberlain, F. D. Adams, Stacy B 
Opdyke, Jr., supt. N. H. & N.R. R., Mr. Geo. Richards 
and Mr. Robert Hitchcock. A motion was then made by 
Mr. F. D. Adams that the convention proceed to take an in- 
formal ballot to indicate the preferences of the delagates for 
a coupler and that for this purpose each member be entitled 
simply to his individual vote. The result was as follows, 
viz.: 
In favor of the Ames (hook-link)................c0ceee eee es eeee 
“ow ss United States (link and pin)....... .. 
a... eee 
* Janney (hook).. 
Hilliard (hook) 


“ 


Seis 


Total (2 votes not being cast) 14 
A discussion then followed in regard to the expense of 
applying the Ames automatic coupler and the manner in 
which to apply it to an old car, participated in by Messrs. 
J. N. Lauder, Robert Hitchcock, F. D. Adams and John 
Coghlan. Adjourned at 12 m. to meet at 1:30 p. m. 

The delegates again assembled at 1:30 p. m., when a long 
discussion followed on the merits of the Ames and Cowell 
couplers, participated in by Messrs. Robert Hitchcock, W. 
E. Chamberlain, F. D. Adams, Leander Garey (by request), 
J. N. Lauder, Geo. Richards, John Coghlan and J.W. 
Marden. 

The question of the result of the adoption by the several 
roads of about equal numbers cf the five couplers recom- 
mended by the Commissioners was also fully considered, and | 


Number of votes for the Ames. . ...... .« - 22 
= ph eo eT SRE Ass ihict dnceests tp beateadbbee 22 
Total (12 votes not being Cast)..........00..cescereeaveeee 44 


| Further discussion was had to endeavor to harmonize on a 
| single coupler, but without result. Nevertheless, there was 
a general feeling of satisfaction expressed at the result, so it 
seemed to be generally felt that a great stride has been 
made toward the desired solution of the coupler question 
even in coming so near to a defiaite decision as had now 
been done in New England. A previous motion. made by 
Mr. Marden to refer the matter to the Executive Committee 
of the Master Car-Builders’ Association was called from the 
table by Mr. Adams and after discussion resulted in the 
following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That we, as representatives of the New England 
railroads, realizing the importance of a single standard au- 
tomatic freight car coupler, respectfully ask the Executive 
Committee of the Master Car-Puilders’ Association to de- 
vise some means by which a national convention of repre- 
| sentative members from each road in the country, with 
| power to act, be called to consider and decide upon the 
| adoption of some automatic freight car coupler.” 
| The convention then adjourned sine die. 











| The Gardner & Woodbridge Threading Tool. 
| The accompanying illustration represents a useful little 
| tool lately introduced by the Hartford Tool Co., of Hart- 
| ford, Conn. Itis designed to be attached to a lathe where 
threads have occasionally to be cut to the correct form. The 
cutter is supplied carefully milled to the exact shape of the 
thread required, Sellers, Whitworth or V, and can be 
| sharpened by grinding the top surface, without interfering 
| with the form of the thread cut. The holder is also milled 
all over to exact shape and case-hardened. 








Car Wheels and Axles. 
| ne 
| This subject was discussed at the last monthly meeting of 
| the New York Car Builders’ Club, held at No. 113 Liberty 
| street on Dec. 18. 
The President, Mr. L. Garey, asked whether any of 
| those present advised an increase in the weight of car wheels 
| to meet the increased capacity of cars. Records on some 
roads showed that 90 per cent. of the wheels removed had 
cracked plates, showing that this was a weak point. 

Mr. M. N. FoRNEy remarked that the breakage of wheel 
| centres was unknown in Great Britain, where the railroads 
: furnished exact returns of all failure to the Board of Trade. 
! What is the reason of this great difference ? 
| Mr. W. G. Baker asked if English railroads exchanged 
| one old wheel for two new ones ¢ 


-| Mr, L, GaREy suggested that car-wheel makers might 


| combine and createa market for the old wheels, so it would 
| be unnecessary to use them in the construction of new ones. 

Mr. W. G. BAKER considered 550 Ibs. a sufficient weight 
for a 33 in. wheel for a heavy passenger or freight car, but 
thought quality more important than weight. Wheels 
should be bought on a mileage basis, paying say 10 cents 
per 1000 miles, and returning the old wheels when worn 
out, to the maker. No maker can afford to guarantee 
wheels for a fixed number of miles, though an average 
mileage is possible. 

~ Snow thought payment on the average mileage fair 
to all. 

Mr. GAREY suggested that the car-wheel makers should 
urge this on the railroads. 

Mr. W. G. BAKER stated that railroads were not disposed 
to keep the mileage of wheels. 

Mr. Garey : The mileage is accurately kept on the New 
York Central*, ani there is no difficulty in the passenger 
service. 

Mr. W. G. BAKER: A wheel will wear out quicker in a 
fast than a slow mileage. 

Mr. SNow suggested a payment by time service. 
| Mr. Garey said not only the mileage, but the cost of 
removing and replacing had to be considered. Could the 
wheel-makers make a better wheel if they were paid for it? 

Mr. J. 8. LENTZ asked on what basis of guarantee Mr. 
Baker would furnish wheels. 

Mr. W. G. BAKER: I invariably guarantee wheels as fol- 





the discussion revealed a general feeling that this course | lows: I make a personal inspection of the road, and give a 
would materially increase the danger to trainmen in coup-| price. say 10 cents per 1,000 miles. If the wheel makes 
ling cars. The most earnest appeals were made to avoid the | 10,000 miles, and you had paid us $10 for the wheel, we 
danger lying in the recommendation by the commissioners of | would refuud you #¥, the old wheel would be ours, and you 
five different couplers, none of which couple interchangeably | would pay in reality $1for,the service. If it made 100,000 
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THE GARDNER & WOODBRIDGE THREADING TOOL. 


or automatically with each other, excepting, perhaps, under 
favorable circumstances, the United States and the Ames. 
In order, therefore, to bring the matter to an issue, it was 
resolved, on motion of Mr. John Coghlan, that the Conven- 
tion proceed to take a formal ballot for the coupler to be 
recommended for adoption. 
The ballot resulted as follows : 


Number of voteg for the AmeS...... 2.00. .02 ceceeeevees eee 

a 5 DGG Las. peasganenhses bs0000458004 

MO) DO cassses <oc6sc 

“0 ** United States.. 
* Hilliard... ... 


Total (2 votes not being cast)... .........00 wee 0 peceeee 


“ee “ 





. 54 


Mr. W. E. Chamberlain then moves that the United States 
and + ame be stricken from fhe list, which motion pre- 
vailed. 

He then moved that the convention proceed to ballot for 
a choice between the Janney, Cowell and Ames. The mo- 
tion was carried and the resulting ballot was as follows: 





Number of votes for the Ames...... . ......-- Mil cidistacwoed 22 
Ps Ts cee GIES. osn0ces ; 22 
= ih, . | eee Seba er seer a aa 

Total (1 vote nct being CASt)..........ceeccece ee eeeeeeenee 55 


A second ballot gave the same result, 
Mr. Chamberlain then moved to strike out the Janney, and 
the motion was carried. He then moved to proceed to bal- 





miles, we would retain the old wheel and the $i0, while if it 
made 200,000 miles you would owe us $10. No wheel- 
maker could furnish the capital to make the wheels. You 
pay to-day for the wheel service and not for anything else. 
You pay, for instance, $5 for a wheel which runs 1,000 
miles, and then you resell that wheel for $4. It has cost 
you $1 for the service. I knew of a case lately where 8,000 
550 lbs. wheels were sold for $6.75 each, with a guarantee 
of 50,000 miles. My price was $12.50. Some makers 
guarantee enough mileage to get the order. 

Mr. Snow said his company had sold wheels on a mileage 
basis since 1866. We sell the wheel tothe railroad com- 
pany ata given price. They pay us for it. When the 
wheel is worn out they credit us with the mileage and 
charge us the price they originally paid. Wheels come 
back to me now that are charged to us at $22. This is the 
only equitable method of selling wheels, but only one rail- 
road that we deal with strictly carries out this plan. 

A suburban service with frequent stops is very trying to 
wheels. The chill becomes disintegrated and destroyed by 
the frequent application of the brakes, and they will not 

ive as long a mileage there as on continuous through runs. 
he brakes heat the wheels on the tread, so that they will ex- 
pand suddenly, ard in cold weather contract as suddenly, 
and the chilled part of the iron becomes separated in the 
form of adiamond, and after awhile that separation will 





* Apparently this applies only to rand line service, and 
not <4 the whole freight uipment See Mr, Garey’s statement 
later in the discussion,—_ Hd. R, R. Gazelte, 
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pawl out, and show a bad spot in the wheel. Oftentimes 
this is done by the application of the brakes just enough to 
heat the wheel and not destroy it for the time being. 

After some further discussion, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting and the at- 
tention of railroad managers is respectfully directed to the 
same, that wheels purchased for use under passenger train 
service ought to be bougbt on a general average mileage 
basis, and that for all those purcvased for freight train 
service be had upon a general average time service. 

Several gentlemen considered that it would be difficult to 
keep the mileage of wheels in freight service.” he 

Mr. GAREY stated that on the New York Central this was 
done as regards line service, but not in local service. 

Mr. LEIGHTON considered tbat the value of both chilled 

and steel tired wheels a poe on the mileage, and therefore 
possibly the latter wheel was really the cheaper. Safety 
was also important. 
* Mr. Forney: A railroad cannot afford to pay a wheel 
mileage and have a great many accidents. If at the same 
time they could get for a higher price a wheel with a greater 
mileage, it would be very much safer. The question of 
accidents cannot be ignored. The wheel-maker ought to be 
charged for every broken wheel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: And make it compulsory for every 
railroad to adopt the mileage system. 

Mr. Forney: This is not a question for the railroads en- 
tirely, but the question of safety must be considered by 
them in making their contracts. If you get a steel tired 
wheel mileage and have an accident for, say, nearly every 
million miles, it is a point for the railroads to recognize. 

Mr. Snow : We should find out how many breakages and 
accidevts there may be in steel-tired wheels for the number 
running as compared with cast iron wheels. 

Mr. BAKER: A wheel-maker who sells on the mileage 
basis must get the very best material, because he cannot 
carry a chill, which is the life of the wheel, witbout a strong 
structure to back it up. Tbe only way to demonstrate it is 
by practical test. In our system of making wheels we have 
a fixed standard of tensile strength. Our wheels are ex- 
pensive to make, but are cheap for the railroads. If rail- 
roads find that they get a safe wheel, wheel-makers will 
make wheels upon similar fixed systems. 

Safety is the first element. I would not give a guarantee 
that my wheels would not break, but I would give a guaran- 
tee that not more than one whee! in a thousand would break; 
but it isa question whether railroads would pay for. this 
quality. I use every precaution I can to prevent their 
breaking. 

Mr. Forney: Anything is likely to break, but if I was in 
a position as superintendent of a railroad and had all the 
responsibilities, and a wheel-maker offered to sell me wheels, 
I should require him to give some sort of a guarantee with 
reference to breakages. I should fix some penalty for the 
breakage of wheels. If I was buying, therefore, the first 
thing for me to do is to protect myself, as far as possible, 
against the risk of accidents by requiring the wheel-maker 
to give a guarantee with reference to accidents. 

Mr. BAKER: All we propose to do is to cheapen the ser- 
vice of the wheel and improve it; make it cost less money to 
the railroad company. I would not remain in the business 
five minutes if I was obliged to guarantee a wheel against 
ew or pay the damages resulting from a_ broken 
wheel. 

The meeting then adjourned. 








Hand Cars. 


The accompanying illustrations represent improved forms 
of railroad velocipedes and hand cars recently introduced 
by the Kalmazoo Ruilroad Velocipede Co., of Kalmazoo, 
Mich. 

The weight of the velocipede has been reduced from 
nearly 200 lbs. to 135 lbs. by the substitution of steel and 
malleable castings for wrought and cast iron respectively. 
The wheels are wholly made of steel. The tire is hardened, 
and. the spokes are in tension, and therefore cannot be 
buckled. Steel staples are riveted in countersunk holes in 
tbe tire. Bessemer steel spokes, doubled with conical-shaped 
heads, made cold, pass through the staples, and the heads 
are hooked in recesses in the hubs. The hub is composed of 
three pieces ; the tension is produced by screwing the box 
through the outer spoke receptacle, against the inner spoke 

eceptacle, thus forcing them apart and drawing the tire 
toward a common centre, making it true and round. The 
axle, %-in. diameter, is also of steel. The two driving- 
wheels are each 20 in. diameter, and are geared 4 to 1, the 
large gear-wheel being 12 in. diameter, and the 
pinion 3 in. diameter. The axle revolves in friction 
roller bearings. The weight of the car and operators 
is about equally divided between the wheels, so as 
to give stability in rounding curves. We understand 
that the machine can be propelled in either direction, and 
that a speed of from 15 to 18 miles an hour can be obtained 
on a level track in favorable weather. This claim does not 
seem exaggerated, as an ordinary bicycle can be propelled 
along a fairly level highway (where the rolling resistance 
must be higher than on a metal rail), at a speed of - from 10 
to 13 miles an hour for a very considerable distance. The 
gearing gives the railroad velocipede an equivalent diame- 
ter of driving-wheel of 80 in. as compared with the 50 in. to 
56 in. wheels usual on bicycles, and the increased effective 
diameter of wheel would seem amply calculated to give the 
additional speed. The railroad velocipede is of course con- 
siderably heavier than a bicycle, but as it isadapted to carry 
two persons this can hardly be wondered at, and any at- 
tending disadvantage is more than outweighed by the fact 
that railroads are generally laid with far better gradients 
than even the best roads. 

Our other illustration represents a section hand car of the 
latest and most improved form, manufactured by the same 
firm, The upright frame or standard supporting the hand- 
lever fulcrums is made of gas pipe, in order to secure 
strength with a small weight. Thelevers and cranks are set 

at aslight angle to one another, in order to do away with 
any dead centre, while the connecting or pitman rods are 
connected to both sides of the spur gearing. The S-formed 
casting for the brake appears to be a peculiarly neat and 
simple arrangement. The frame of the car is made of 
selected white oak, and is strengthened by truss rods. The 
axles are of steel, 114 in. in diameter, with the bearings 





‘* Nonsense, man: feel in your pockets; you cannot 
it.” ‘*Can I no?” was the drunken reply; ‘‘ man, 
that’s nothing; I’ve lost the big drum.”—Railway Express. 


é 
running in anti-friction metal. The wheels are 24 in. dia- | lost it ?” 
| have lost 


meter, and it is claimed that a speed of from 18 to 20 miles | 
an hour can be attained. Thedriving-wheel is geared 3 to 1 | : : Pe ie 
by two gear wheels measuring respectively 18 in, and 6 in. | Railroad Young Men's Christian Association. 
diameter. The platform is 6 ft. 21, in. long, and is calcn: | The Chicago Association reports for its Forty-seventh 
ity f aoa 8 to 12 1 street branch in November a total attendance of 2,735 at 
lated to have a capacity for carrying from 8 to 1” men and | the rooms. There were five religious meetings, two educa- 
their tools. | tional classes, and one entertainment was given. There 
| were 186 visits made to shops, engine-houses, families, etc., 
: . and 70 ‘cottage meetings” were held. There were 42% new 
Transportation in Congress. members received during the month, and the branch is 
In the Senate on the 19th: | Seeoeas prosperously. 
_ The Inter-state Commerce bill was taken up, and Mr. | Train Robbers. 
George (Miss.) addressed the Senate at considerable length. In our issue of Dec. 12 appeared an item under this head, 


In the House on the 19th: } : ; - 
x 2 : e | which was based upon the press dispatches, and contained 
_The debate on the Inter-state Commerce bill was con-| ..v.yal serious errors. A correspondent sends us a corrected 
tinued, occupying the greater part of the day’s session. statement, which is given below : 
In the House on the 20th : | ‘* The passenger train on the Little Rock, Mississippi River 


Consideration of the Inter-state Commerce bill was re- | ar : : 
; _| & Texas Railway was stopped near Little Rock on the night 
sumed and continued until votes on several amendments | o¢ Dec g by four or five men, who succeeded in carrying off 


Taulaske eee” Further consideration | a considerable amount of money and valuables from the 


| passengers, but did not succeed in opening the company’s 
| safe or in getting any property from the company whatever. 
| The state offered a reward of $200 for the arrest and con- 

| viction of each robber, and the railway company offered a 
like amount.” 














THE SCRAP HEAP. 


It Was His Glass Eye. 

A conductor on the Boston & Providence road tells the | |. 2 “ 
story of a young lady who entered the noon train for Bos | Uncle Billy's Railroad. 
ton the other day. She seated herself opposite a gentleman! Au Athens, Ga., special to the Atlanta Constitution of 
who, from the first, with one eye at least, seemed to be star- , recent date says: ‘‘ Uncle Billy Bowers went up to Atlanta 











SECTION HAND CAR. 


ing fixedly at her. She became indignant at length, and in- | last week, and made the final payment on ‘ Tom Peter,’ his 
quired: | little engine that cost $3,000. The road is running for 24% 
‘*‘Why do you look at me so, sir ?” | miles. Every foot is graded and paid for. He has enough 
He said he was not aware of having done so, but she in-| iron to lay another half mile of track. The road has two 


sisted. | flat cars, built at Bowersville, and the passenger coach will 





THE KALAMAZOO RAILROAD VELOCIPEDE. 


‘“‘T beg your pardon, madam, but it’s this eye, is it not?” 
lifting his finger to his left optic. 

“Yes, sir, it’s that eye.” 

‘*Well, madam, that eye won’t do youany harm. It’s a 
glass eye, madam, only a glasseye. I hope you'll excuse it, 
But, upon my soul, I’m not surprised that even a glass eye 
should feel interested in so pretty a woman.” The exolana- 
tion and compliment combined to put the lady in a good 
humor. 


also be put up there, the trucks being bought in Atlanta. 
Uncle Billy uses the engine to haul logs to bis saw mill and 
says he is shipping a great deal of lumber and wood over the 
road that pays enough to keep.” 


Trainmen Must Not Flirt. 


A new order has gone into effect on the Central-Hudson~ 
road prohibiting trainmen while on duty from accosting or 
conversing with any female except in the course of their 
duty. Itis understood that this order has been issued on 
account of several who have been carrying on extensive 
flirtations at different points on the line, which in one or 
two cases have resulted seriously. It must not be 
supposed that all the trainmen are affected by this. Asa 
rule, they attend strictly to their business and the order is 
intended for some few who do not.—Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 


A Christmas Vacation. 


General Manager Finney, of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way, has issued the following Christmas order: “ Christmas 
will be observed as a general holiday, and employés not im- 
peratively required for service will be relieved from duty on 
that day. A cordial invitation is extended to all to apply 
to the superintendent of the division upon which they are 
employed for free transportation for themselves and actual 
members of their families. Such passes may be extended from 
the 23d to the 27th inst. Unmarried employés may ask 
for passes fora companion. I wish you alla merry Christ- 
mas. 

Lost His Ticket. 


* Now, then, make haste there, will you, and give up your 
ticket,” exclaimed a railway guard to a bandsman in the 
Volunteers, returning froma review. ‘ DidnaTI tell ye I’ve 


Clearly Explained. 


The principle of counterbalancing may be stated as follows: 

If there be within all parts of a circle described by the 
centre of gyration of an unbalanced, rotating body, a suffi- 
cient amount of matter to resist by reaction the centrifugal 
tendency of an excessively heavy portion, such heavy por- 
tion will strive to recede from the mechanical centre, so 
long as the impelling force, applied at the mechanical cen 
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tre, continues and is opposed by inertia; but when the iner- 
tia is overcome, the heavy portion will strive to approach 
the mechanical centre.—Eachange. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Bridge over Navigable Water. 


In the case of Johnson against the Charleston & Savannah 
Co., the Georgia Supreme Court holds as follows : 

1. A stream or water course running into the Savannah 
River, from 75 to 2U0 ft. in width and 16 ft. in depth where 
a bridge was placed across it, and in which the tide rises 
and falls 244 ft., and which is open, so-as to allow free 
passage to all water craft running thereon, is a navigable 
stream, and the public have a right to free navigation 
thereon. If such astream be obstructed, such obstruction 
isa nuisance and may be abated at the instance of any 
person applying therefor. 

2. A person erecting or causing such nuisance is not en- 
titled to notice or demand to abate the same before action 
brought. 

3. A court of equity has the power, under the allegations 
in the bill and facts shown on the trial, to grant the relief 
prayed for. 

4. Directions given that the decree be modified so as to 
enjoin the railroad company from placing or putting other 
obstructions over said stream than as they now exist. 
Charter Exemption from Taxation. 


In Washington, Dec. 22, the United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision in the case of the Mempbis & 
Little Rock Railroad Co., as reorganized, vs. the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Arkansas, in error to the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas. This was a suit brought by 
the railroad company to enjoin the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners from appraising, for purposes of taxation, any 
part of said railroad company’s property, on the ground 
that it was exempted from taxation by a contract with the 
state, contained in its charter of incorporation. This court 
bolds that the exemption from tuxation contained in the 
incorporating act of 1853 was intended to apply only to 
the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad Co. as tbe original 
corporation organized under it; that it did not pass by the 
mortgage of its charter and works to the mortgagees or 
purcuasers at the judicial sale; that the franchises contained 
in the conveyance were limited to those which had been 
granted, as appropriate to the construction, maintenance 
and operation of the railroad as a public highway, and the 
right to profit therefrom; and that the appellant, not hav- 
ing become a corporate body until after the restrictions in 
the constitution of 1874 took effect, was thereby rendered 
incapable in law of having or enjoying the privilege of 
holding its property exempt from taxation. The decree of 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas is therefore affirmed. 
Suing Directors for Mismanagement. 


A dispatch from Montgomery, Ala., says: ‘*‘ A vary im- 
portant suit, involving $3,000,000 damages claimed, has 
just been instituted by the state of Alabama against LT. 
Burr, S. A. Carleton and John Demerritt, of Massachusetts; 
John C. Stanton, of New York, and D. N. Stanton, of New 
Jersey, directors of the Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad, 
a road which was built from Chattanooga through Alabama 
in 1870 by state aid, and in 1873 went into bankruptcy. 
The case will be tried in the United States Supreme Court, 
it having been decided that it bas original jurisdiction. The 
state is suing for damages alleged to have been sustained by 
the mismanagement of the directors. Georgia will bring a 
similar suit.” 











~ ANNUAL REPORTS. — 


Boston & Maine. 





This company owns a line from Boston to Portland, Me., 
115.50 miles, with four short branches, 11 miles in all, mak- 
ing 126.50 miles owned. It leases the Newburyport road 
26.98 miles; the Danvers road, 9.26 miles; the Lowell & 
Andover, 8.50 miles ; the West Amesbury Branch, 4.50 
uiles; the Kennebunkport road, 4.50 miles, and the Dover 
& Winnipiseogee, 29 miles, making 82.74 miles leased, and 
209.24 miles owned and leased. The Methuen Branch 
(owned), 3.75 miles, is leased to the Manchester & Lawrence 
Company, leaving 205.49 miles worked. Most of the 
leased lines are practically owned by the company. The 
51st annual report is for the year ending S¢ pt. 30 last. 

The equipment consists of 92 locomotives; 205 passenger 
train cars; 2,267 freight cars, and 13 snow-plows. 

The balance sheet, condensed, is as follows: 





Stock (received from sale of 70,000 shares)............ $6,921,275 
SDL ic bitin oe ca cud 4 cob. -3sscBeevbea tel oti nie neteatichs 3,500,000 
NOGCS PAGANS oo00.500 cccccves- coccsvins sosoces pescckivas 789,700 
BOCDREIE DRE DEIRNOOE «05.5608; o6asbeens.0). chanensenen 215,885 
pS LO ee ere re ee ee eee 1,612,917 
Ce POP Seer pr by mae ar $13,039,777 
Road and equipment.... ......... .-. + - $10,820,960 
Leased lines, stocks, bonds, etc........ ... 1,051,797 
Second track, new bridges, etc............ 358,173 
DE, cca, cadens) amebea side eiken 308,835 
Bills and accounts receivable..... ........ 229,751 
ROMA, «ios okeeh ce caunrepinn 2.¥. as cena eapanks 230,261 
— ~——- 13,039,777 


The bonds all bear 7 per cent. interest, and are plain 
bonds, $1,500,000 due in 1893 and $2,00U,000 in 1894. An 
issne of $1,000,000 improvement bonds has been authorized. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: . 


1883-84. 1882-83. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
Train miles.. ......... 2,178,181 2,028,735 I. 149,446 7.4 
Passengers carried.... 7,054,309 6,488,756 IL. 565,553 8.7 
Passenger miles....... 89,587,566 85,216.481 I. 4,371,085 5.1 
Tons freight carried... 958,332 6,906 I. 11,426 12 
Ton-miles .... ........ 44,937,544 48,736,777 D. 3.799.233 7.7 


There was an increase in local passenger traffic, but a de- 
crease iu local freights. In througb business there was but 
little change. The average passenger journey last year was 
12.7 miles; the average freight haul was 46.9 miles. 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Passengers............-$1,704,228 $1,679,603 1. $24,625 1.5 
| SR er 1,095,664 1,134,872 D. 39,208 3.5 
Maii and express....... 104.478 101,469 L. 8,009 2.9 
a ae enn 97,433 75.486 I. 21,947 291 

Wacko ccccicsnseseee $3,001,803 $2.991,430 I. $10,373 0.3 
Expenses............... 2,016.348 1,964,384 I. 51,954 2.6 
Net earnings ......... $985,455 $1,027,046 D. $41,571 4.0 
Gross earn. per mile. .. 14,€08 14,787 =D. 1799 «1.2 
Net earn. per mile.. ... 4.796 5,077 Dy 281 5.5 
Per cent. of expenses... 67.17 65.67 I. RGD «six 


Expenses include taxes, which were $126,757 last year. 
The increase in the expenses was mainly inthe items of 
personal injuries, damages, new machinery and taxes, 

The income account is as follows: 





Tee MRNIEE OE RONG. 2.2 055ss ceacadacpensrne tade wait iene $985,455 
MG OF CRRMEE BIN aos .650504006 2000 thes eo sees $90,125 
Interest On bONdS ........-00 00. cocceeccoe sees 240,000 
Improvement account....... .....ccsseesseeeses 86,242 
Dividends, & per Cont... ..s.cccccerercisersccoes 560,000 

—-— 981,367 

Walameds: MA MNAR, 65.566 sssctesein sicdaed Ke 4embe esses $4,088 


The total amount expended for improvements of road and 
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additions to equipment was $113.615, of which the sum of 
$86,242 was charaed to income, the balance of $27,373 
being the surplus from the previous year. 

During the year 2,538 tons of steel rails and 95,214 new 
ties were used, 716 tons in extension of second track and 
the rest in renewals. The second track from Portland east 
was extended 8 miles, making in all 92 miles now in use, 
and Jeaving 43 miles of single track on the main line. Im- 
provements include 2.38 miles of new sidings, a new bridge 
over the Cocheco at Dover, the rebuilding of several smaller 
bridges, improvements of station buildings, etc. Seven 
locomotives, 2 parlor, 9 passenger, 2 combination and 150 
freight cars were bought or built. Of these 4 locomotives, 
4 passenger and 42 freight cars take the place of old ones 
broken up. 

The report refers at length to the lease of the Eastern 
Railroad, now completed and in effect. 





Providence & Worcester. 
This company owns a line from Providence, R. I., to Wor- 
cester, Mass., 48.41 miles, with a branch to East Providence, 
7 miles, making 50.41 miles in all. The report is for the 
yearending Sept. 30. : 

Up to Sept. 30, 1883, the company operated the Milford 
& Woonsocket and the Hopkinton roads, 15.43 miles, but 
the leases of those roads then expired and were not renewed. 
On the line owned there are 42.38 miles of second track and 
35.68 miles of siding ; an increase during the year of 1.35 
miies of siding. 

The equipment consists of 37 locomotives ; 40 passenger 





and 13 baggage and mail cars; 1,850 freight cars. This 
shows an increase of 3 locomotives. 5 
The general balance sheet, condensed, is as follows : 
MM cccwsea Far scsneces”  udeeeeddurecvasthon: paheee ,000 
SIN Ri cec kts nwakduy snces kecdh. zekeens, aechapereasane 1,242,000 
Notes payable .....: SLEEP DEEN 512,30» 
Accounts and balances.............0ce..sserecercceeees 85.489 
Profit and lose, surplus... .........cccsccccsccccsecsces 437,995 
RR iia eke cud cscs Jae is bas aoa $4,777,784 
Road and equipment.... ...... cepesbwaceie $4,450,264 
NUNC eeccac5sn “aselscGhe. ocd daceniace 118,662 
Accounts and balances...........-....0+.++ 7,105 
DUSSio sctaeccteek cries. saben wesedens cane 201,753 
— 4,777,784 


Stock and bonds remain unchanged ; notes payable were 
increased $56,000 during the year. Cost of road and equip- 
ment was increased $85,395. 

The traflic for the year was as follows : 





Train miles; 1882-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
ee 290,1 299,050 D. 8,941 3.9 
reight....... cores cee §69902,005 272,544 D 19,549 7.1 
Switching and service.. 221,123 202,862 I. 18,261 9.0 
Ps pincsinecsa cane 764,227 774,456 D 10,229 1.3 
Pass. car miles.......... 1,125,592 1,094,721 I. 30,871 2.9 
Freight car miles....... 4,169,361 4,544,929 D. 375,568 8.1 
Passengers carried..... 2,687,798 2,502,739 I. 5,057 34 
Passenger-miles.. ......20,757,058 20,585,077 I. 171,981 0.8 
Tons freight carried.... 762,243 804,021 D. 41.778 5.2 
Ton-miles....... .21,596,979 23,174,419 D. 1,577,431 6.8 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, \O......... 72 69 3 4.3 
PreMsme, tONS....62.2.... 85 85 an 


Av. rate; 
Per pass.-mile.......... 2.12 ets. 2.14 cts. D. 0.02 cts. 0. 
Per ton-mile......... .-. 3.09 * 296 “* TL Os“ 6. 

The average rate for through passengers was 2.41; local, 
2.22; season-ticket, 0.69 cent per mile. The average ra 
on through freight was 2.12 cents per ton-mile. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


9 
6 











1883-84 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
rer $667,607 090 D. $18,483 2.7 
Passengers............ 441,678 443,016 D. 1,338 0.5 
Serre 27,348 29,289 D. 1,941 6.7 
TN: 55d ecks ananceel $1,136,633 $1,158,395 D. 21,762 1.9 
SR 869,901 855,144 iI. 14,757 = 1.7 
Net earnings. ...... $266,732 $303.251 D. $36,519 J2.1 
Gross earn. per mile.. 22,548 17,594 I. 4,904 22.8 
Net earn. per mile.... 5,291 ® I. 685 14.9 
Per cent. of expenses.. 76.53 73.82 I. , . ; oe 


Expenses include $42,771 for taxes and $9,100 rent of 
Union station at Worcester. They also include improve- 
ments of road and equipmeut. 

The income account is as follows : 





Net earnings, as above.......... .. $266,732 
Decrease in property on hand .. --» 10,354 
ee APRN: CROUINND so. ckccccssececscccs b6 o4.0 wesrece 
IS 5 Fick tn acs \ osbekcteineds seenierinicths ions wan $333,086 
Interest account, balance........ ...2.....eeeeeees $96,368 
Back dividends paid off .............2+.cceceeeevee 1,323 
POUUROR, ET GONG..05- 5.05. sasccccecss sdae on os 150,000 
Construction, second track, land, ete.............. 85,395 
—_——. 333,086 


The expenses include about $175,000 improvements, in- 
cluding new side tracks, iron bridges, new station and yard 
at Valley Falls, electric signals and two new locomotives. 

Extension of the second track has been delayed by the 
necessity of condemning lands by legal process. The shops 
at Valley Falls are completed, and all the work was trans- 
ferred to them Jan. 1, 1884. 

Business suffered from the general depression, but there 
was a considerable increase in local passenger tratftic. 

The matter of terminal facilities in Providence still re- 
mains unsettled, but a final agreement is expected soon. 


Wilmington & Weldon. 


This company owns a line from Weldon, N. C., to Wilming- 
ton, 161'4 miles, with branches from Rocky Mount to Tar- 
boro, 17%4 miles, and from Halifax to Scotland Neck, 19 
miles, making 198 miles in all. The 49th annual report is 
for the year ending Sept. 30 last. 

The equipment consists of 30 locomotives; 14 passenger, 
6 combination, 3 postal and 4 baggage and express cars; 271 
box, 10 stock, 135 flat and 11 caboose cars; 1 pay car, 1 
officers’ car, 1 wrecking and 2 bridge cars. 

‘Tne general account, condensed, is as follows : 


Sk pete) ati adhahen. abhbhhs seaeeEDE db bieeheen $2,082,400 

















rrr .. 1,157,400 
Current accounts and balances... ° 48,061 
steel rail account............+.- ee 47,135 
PO OO Gisins c0 6 Konscdsccnnscts ness ch dene. osrsene 609 697 
Re ik. sign nie «es sees + -83,944,693 
Road and equipmen 430,595 
Stocks owned....... .... 54,054 
Trustees of sinkiug fund . 138,0v0 
Accounts and balances receivable. 0,8: 
BOs 5 od a 005 hc neds penwiwedsthbpeatsn Geasic 111,210 
-—— $3,944,093 





The funded debt consists of $221,400 sterling 7 per cent. 
bonds, due 1886, and $936,000 gold 7 per cent. bonds, due 
1896. In addition to these the company holds $462,000 
bonds of 1896, unissued. 

President Bridgers recommends the replacing of the re- 





maining iron with steel while it is cheap, the replacing of 
the five largest wooden bridges on the road with iron and 


the addition of two locomotives and two passenger cars to 

the equipment. Business for the current year will not be 

very good, owing to the light demand for forest products. 
The traffic reported is as follows : 


Train miles ; -84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger....... .... .. .. 314,959 318 248 D. 3,289 1,1 
sb pepassshasthhbihe 241.064 248,063 b. 6999 28 
Service and Switching..... 86,308 68,010 I. 18.298 26.9 

eR sien Meas te 642,331 634,321 I. 8010 13 
Passengers, through ...... 38,136 34.797 I. 3,2 9.5 

™ eR 136,601 138,327 D. 1,726 13 

ee haakacus 174,737 173,124 «+. 1,613 09 


Locomotive service cost 18.20 cents per mile, as against 
12.04 cents the preceding year. Locomotives ran an aver- 
age of 21,411 miles each last year. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1883-84. 








1882-83. Inc. orDec. P.c 

he Eee $412,993 26,133 . $13,140 3.1 
| IS rr ren 271,461 263,241 ° 220 3.1 
Mail, etc....... 103,560 108,055 D 495 4.2 
a eee neened $788,014 797,429 =D. $9.415 1.2 
Expenses.........-.0+ . 493,383 601,549 D. 108,166 18.0 
Net earnings........ $294.631 $195,880 I. $98,751 504 
Gross. earn. per mile. 3.980 4,027 D 1,2 
Net earn. per mile..... 1,488 989. CULL. 499 50.4 
Per cent. of exps...... 62.6L 75.44 D. 12.83 cane 


Expenses include all renewals and improvements of road. 
The large reduction last year was in part due to the im- 
provements in permanent way made in preceding years. 
The income account was as follows: 





ORO ON BING. iin oxic ecesees's coticcewnvared $294.631 
Interest received, etc........ g$asachspneeshoesshedemaphares 23,942 
Increase in steel rai) ACCOUNL........ 2... ceeseeeseeercees 5,496 
Nitin nsisnenopnlllimiidieniaeaiaeaine $324,069 
IR $80,698 
BSUDGLY SCCOUMES. ... coc ccccrecs coed eccvessetooecs 10,265 
Dividends, 8 per cent..........0. cece sceeeeeees - 166,592 
57,555 
Surplus for the year........... s-scseeseeees ek eae 514 
PT Se OE ee ol re 


Less paid to trustees of sinking fund 


Assets, Sept. 30, 1884 ..............200. Cae eer . $322,043 
- During the year 2,000 tons of steel rails and 72,969 new 
ties were laid ; 2.08 miles new sidings were built, 271 ft. of 
trestle filled in and 30.09 miles of new road were ballasted. 
Improvements were made in several bridges and a brick 
station built at Tarboro. Two new passenger cars were 
built. The Scotland Neck Branch has been brought up to 
good condition. There are now only 35 miles of iron left in 
the main line. 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta. 


This company owns a live from Wilmington, N. C., to 
Columbia, 8. C., 189 miles. The report is for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 27 locomotives; 16 passenger, 
6 postal and 4 baggaye and express cars; 389 box and 182 
platform cars. 

‘lhe general balance sheet, condensed, is as follows : 





EE nccu sir cnoeahe vatesubwesbonaanndbead 4. sebebech vee $969,000 
EN PRR rrer ee Ri. <0 SAK Gihs kee oNeese > ewes 1,600,000 
Current accounts and baiances....... ........eeeeee eens 76,616 
NN SE OI. cb ce spocnne ch) apnedrasds ddeweedentun 6, 
PRTG WR cs kncne c0seccendebes: tevenckderveceaacests 154,744 
Re a ee ei ee $2,838 ,050 
Road and equipment.......... 2.4. ceeee ce eeee 2,569,260 
Stocks and bonds owned............--5 .ceeee 80,195 
Accounts and balances receivable.... ...... 79,381 
SD Bcsndistab: Gkssncctensh hank savbavecestens 109,214 
= — $2,838,050 


The bonds are all of one issue, first-mortgage bonds bear- 
ing 6 per cent. interest and due in 1910. 
The traffic report is as follows: 








Train miles: 1883-84. 1882-83. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Passenger.......... «+6 320.633 294,376 I. 26,257 8.9 
POUEIIB : 0:0:000000000 ¥0ss08 228,562 240,902 D. 12,340 5.1 
Service and switching... 93,860 94,010 D. 150 0.2 

eR ith thace . 643,055 629,288 I. 13,767 2.2 
Passengers, through.... 35,800 3147L L 4,329 13.3 

- local....... 89,851 91,380 D. 1,529 1.7 

WOME aacvvccnsecencs . 125,651 122,851 I. 2,800 2.3 


Locomotive service cost 13,04 cents per mile run, as com- 
pared with 13.06 cents for the preceding year. The average 
mileage per locomotive last year was 23,817 miles. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Peer $370,286 $403,415 D. $33,179 8.2 
I, civ cbne eancend 195,945 195,701 IL 244 «€60.1 
BE, Glos oy soon ncadtes 689 119,483 D. 32,794 27.3 
NONE 6 sa ccnndecesees $652,870 $718,599 D. $65,729 9.1 
Expenses..........+ 455,384 513,307 D. 57,923 11.3 
Net earnings.... ... $197,486 205,292 D. $7,806 3.8 
Gross earn. per mile.. 3,454 3,802 =D. 348 9.1 
Net earn. per mile ... 1,045 1,086 D. 41 3.8 
Per cent. of expenses.. 67.75 71.43 ~=«=2OD2z 1.68 3 


The loss was in freight and miscellaneous receipts. Ex- 
penses include renewals and improvements of road noted 
below. Receipts on Jocal business were diminished by 
lower rates. 


The income account was as follows: 


Net earnings, as ADOVE..........22 000 ceceerseeeeeeeeeees $197,486 
Dividends and interest received .........-...--..+++ ; 14,834 
Increase in steel rail account.... .......0.ce0e5 cee cones 10,544 
- ** MoMtiMe GOUE....20..000000 voce secceccvcedocece 21,078 
OS es ae Tasco. th ¢% éamiecmmnll $243,942 
ES EERE E ATL EEA RES VAS 5 PL TT $96. 
Central RK. R. of 8. C., share of deficit .......... 1711 
Atlantic Coast Line Sleeping Car Ass’n........ .. 6,000 
— a ope igi Selle teccerrec agers 4 
i id, CURE Kqndansdbvagnndenncet 57, 
Dividends pai per 57,600. 64,018 
Surplus for the year ......... somes “ata teia enewen $79,929 
Surplus, Oct. 1, 1883 .... .........5+ ssi b<ventteb vcsusuigh 108,667 
Surplus, Sept. 30, 1884.............++.++ pees on $188,596 


During the year 2,000 tons of 56-Ibs. steel rails and 82,140 
new ties were laid; there were 31.46 miles of road ballasted 
and 0.59 nnles of new sidings laid. The change of road at 
Columbia required the building of 1.61 miles new track. 
Two new passenger cars were built. There were 1,254 ft. 
of trestle filled in. 

The report says that a change from 5 ft. to 4 ft. 8i¢ in. 
gauge cannot long be postponed, and the company 1s now 
accumulating a cash fund for that ae. 

The Central Railroad of South Carolina, which this com- 

ny leases jointly with the Northeastern Co., earned $84,- 
B58. The working expenses were $56,978 and the net earn- 
ings $27,578. Therental being $31,000, there was a deficit 





of $3,422. The condition of the road was much improved. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any cireumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early ccpies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be publi hed. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend thei edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


THE YEAR. 


The depressed condition of industry seems first to 
have been fully and generally realized little more than 
a year ago, though the downward course began with 
the last half of 1881. During the past year the signs 
of bad times have increased and become plainer, in a 
further general fall of prices of commodities, the re- 
duction of production of manufactories, the closing 
of many works, reduced wages, numerous 
strikes of workmen, a falling-off in railroad earn- 
ings, a great decrease in railroad construction, 
and probably a considerable reduction in the 
construction of buildings (which in prosperous times 
employs great armies of men and gives activity to many 
important industries which provide materials), many 
bankruptcies, a great decrease in the profits of nearly 
al] kinds of business, and a very large fall in the 
prices of most railroad stocks and many railroad 
bonds. There has been something like a panic at a time 
when money was abundant and the rates of interest 
were exceptionally low. New enterprises are scarcely 
heard of.. Factories and railroads are generally so 
unprofitable that only in very exceptional circum- 
stances are capitalists willing to add to their number. 

These are signs that we are suffering the conse- 
quences of a great industrial debauch, which began in 
1879 and culminated in 1881 and 1882. The effects of 
it were visible when looked for in the last half of 1881, 
but at that time the popular remedy was a little more 
of the stimulant; and the unnatural and misdirected 
energy that had been developed by that time was mani- 
fested at its height, in one direction at least, in 1882, 
in the construction of 11,600 miles of new railroad— 
an addition of 11 per cent. in a single year to the 
already great railroad system of the country. A great 
many manufacturing industries were developed at 
something like the same rate, and the development 
continued for some time after the immediate pros- 
pects of those industries had become unfavorable, 
because it frequently requires two or three years to 
establish such enterprises. Thus even last year a 
large number of new factories were opened, though 
very few were begun then. 

The figures which we give in another article, the 
** Course and Condition of the Sources of Traftic,” il 
lustrate to some extent the one-sided way which the 
growth of the country has taken. Itillustrates it but 
imperfectly, because we have few statistics of manu- 
facturing industries, which have grown with great 
rapidity. Butif we hada census of the capacity of 


our various industrial establishments, we should 
certainly find that many maaufactures have 
increased enormously since 1878, and most of 


all those engaged in producing materials for 
construction—lumber and timber, iron and other 





metals, brick, etc., these being largely used for the 
purpose of increasing the production of other commod- 
ities. The one prominent and unmistakable sign of 
this is the enormous railroad construction. A railroad 
has economic value to the country only to increase or 
cheapen the production of other commodities. Now 
from the beginning of 1879 to the end of 1882 the 
increase in the miles of railroad in the country was 
no less than 434 per cent., while the increase of popu- 
lation was less than 15 per cent. and the increase in 
area of cultivated land was aboyt 10 per cent. Prob- 
ably there were few industries, except some manu- 
facturing construction materials. whose growth was 
so enormously out of proportion to that of population 
and agriculture, and perhaps none which, like the rail- 
roads, depend for their support on the total population 
and production of the country, has made such rapid 
progress, 

We do not mean to say that all industries should 
advance alike and in proportion to the growth of 
population, The increase of wealth and the average 
comfort depends on our making production grow 
faster than population, so that there may be more for 
each individual; and when wealth increases the in- 
dividual consumplion of some things may increase but 
little, or not at all, so that the demand for some other 
things may increase much faster. The laborer who 
has had his fill of bread, and has eaten little else. when 
he has a large income may buy butter, cheese ar: 
meat, and so enormously increase the demand for and 
actual need of these; and so of other commodities. 
But there is scarcely any industry of importance which 
can be expanded at the rate of 10, 15 or 20 per cent, a 


year for a few years, without being overdone. 
While there are consumers for all the com- 


munity can produce, working at the highest pressure, 
there is not a demand for anything that can be pro- 
duced in any quantity, as we should soon find if we 
should all goto farming. The proper distribution of 
productive forces, so as to produce only what the 
community wants, is as important as to keep the pro- 
ductive forces always employed, and an extremely 
difficult problem. It was manifest, however, when 
we built 11,600 miles of new railroad in one year, 
having built less than 3,000 miles four years before, 
that we could not continue to produce railroads at 
this rate, and that when the industries engaged in 
supplying materials for them had been expanded 
enough to supply enough for sucha mileage, they had 
grown too fast. The difference between that con- 
struction and the construction of this year is more 
than 7,000 miles, and such a decrease of itself must 
have been severely felt by many industries, and we 
all know that it has been severely felt. 

We do not know how beiter to indicate the extent 
to which the changes of the past few years have 
affected the railroads than to give the following 
figures from the close of our article on the source of 
traftic. These give the number of inhabitants in the 
United States, the acres of grain and cotton, and the 
number of bushels of corn and bales of cotton pro- 
duced, per mile of railroad, for the last six years : 











Bales 

Year. Population. Acres. Bu. grain. cotton. 
1879 on 1,565 31,600 67.7: 
1880 ier exe 1,466 28,932 70.5: 
1881 509 1,359 19,804 52.65 
1882... 473 1,236 23,405 50.18 
o>) See 462 1,204 21,563 47.00 
2 See 458 1,202 23,590 43.04 
We see here how much less there is now of all these 


things to support a mile of railroad than there was in 
1879 and 1880, when the railroads were most prosper- 
ous. These things, of course, are not the sole support 
of the railroads. Agricultural products form but a 
small proportion of the traftic of many railroads, and a 
very large one of but few. But population and area cul- 
tivated are certainly the chief elements in our national 
wealth; for the production of the non-agricultural 
industries is to a large extent dependent on agri- 
culture, and is very closely limited by the population. 
Even with the reduced railroad construction of this 
year, there has been a slight further reduction in the 
population per mile of railroad. It is encouraging, 
however, to see that it has been but slight, and that 
the acreage cultivated per mile has been substantially 
maintained. 

In the downward course we have taken since 1880 
bad crops have counted for something, and we have 
not that to complain of this year. 

At this time, probably, people do not need to be con- 
vinced that things went wrong after 18380, and many 
will not interest themselves in the causes. What they 


want to know is how long the bad times will 
last and whether they will get any worse. The fear 


that they may get worse doubtless has a very great 
effect now, though perhaps more on prices than pro- 
duction. People are afraid to buy, lest what they buy 
may go down on their hands, and the effect of this on 





the prices of railroad securities, especially, is im- 
mense. 

We shall not venture to prophesy, but may point 
out some of the facts of the situation, as we have a 
great many in the other article. 

In the first place. however far wrong we may have 
gone in unduly expanding many industries, we have 
stopped that altogether now. The work of adjusting 
the productive forces so as to make more of what is 
wanted and less of what is not wanted is in progress— 
and a very painful process it is while it lasts, necessita- 
ting a change of occupation or the idleness of some and 
the practical abandonment of some great investments 
of capital. The large grain crops of the year are going to 
increase our wealth, in spite of the low prices, and of 
the greatest of these crops, corn, we have hardly be- 
gun to feel the effect yet. We see no reason to believe 
that the extremely low price of wheat is likely to be 
permanent, or that the competition with this country 
in supplying the European demand for breadstuffs is 
likely to be appreciably greater hereafter than it has 
been heretofore. 

Again, the depression has now lasted a considerable 
time. There has been an almost universal shrinkage 
of prices. Producers have had time to adjust their 
business to the changed condition of things, and some 
have already succeeded. Many of the painful steps 
which have to be taken before bad times turn to good 
ones have already been taken. Whether it will not 
be necessary to take still more remains to be seen. 
The effects of the changes already made we have not 
had time to feel yet. In such times sometimes more 
than one trial has to be made before we learn what we 
can safely do. 

There is nothing like the financial distress now that 
there often has been in bad times. Among railroads 
the contrast with the period after 1873 is marked. The 
proportion of bonds on which interest is not paid is 
comparatively very small, and the prices on the ex- 
changes show that there is little apprehension of any 
great addition to the number. 

Nor, in spite of a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
future, is there any thing like the distrust that has 
prevailed sometimes. Money was scarcely ever more 
abundant, and capital can be had for enterprises which 
give good promise of success, though they are sharply 
scrutinized because of recent painful experience. The 
cessation of railroad construction on a large scale is 
especially advantageous to the existing railroads, 
which will get whatever growth of traffic there 
may be. 

In the railroad history of the year perhaps the chief 
fact is the effect, then first distinctly felt, of the multi- 
plication of trunk lines between the West and the 
Atlantic seaboard. These lines compete with the rail- 
roads with heaviest earnings, whose number had not, 
especially east of Ohio, been increased for a long time. 
They began to carry at a time when the total traffic 
had grown smaller instead of larger, and although 
some of them have not yet so Jarge a share of the 
trattic as they are likely to obtain eventually, they 
have made themselves felt severely, reducing mate- 
rially the earnings of two of the Eastern trunk 
lines and of several of their Western connections. 
West of the Missouri River also the completion of new 
lines across the continent and in the interior has had 
an important effect on the earnings of some of the 
older roads. Connected with the increase in compe- 
tition we may class the railroad wars, which have 
been quite numerous, but not so long lived, and in 
the East not so desperate, as in some other years, 
The Eastern trunk-lines have had no open con- 
test except over the passenger business, but they 
worked for months with a regular east-bound rate 
which was nearly aslow as any ever made in an open 
war, and they have several times returned to it 
irregularly for a week or two at a time. At present 
they seem to be maintaining rates fully as well as 
usual except on passengers, and the contest over that 
business seems almcst wholly due to the competition of 
two of them for local business. 

West of Chicago there was trouble over the trans- 
Missouri business most of the year and passenger rates 
between Chicago and Missouri River points went down 
to a dollar, against a regular rate of nearly $15. 
The troubles of the Chicago roads have been settled ; 
those of the lines west of the Missouri are now under 
negotiation. There have been many more contests in 
different parts of the country, and altogether there 
were more difficulties than usual. The entrance of 
new lines into the field has made it difficult to settle 
them, as it was difficult to decide how much traffic 
these lines could cummand. 

With reduced traftic and low rates, a reduction of 
earnings has been unavoidable. For the first ten 
months of the year the average decrease in earnings 
per mile of such of the railroads as report was about 8 
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per cent. For the first five months of the year it was 
about 4} per cent. It nas been more than 10 per cent. 
in every month since July. Of late months there has 
been also a large decrease in expenses on many 
roads, and in many cases, doubtless, a large part of the 
decrease has been due to a postponement of expend- 
itures for maintenance, all of which will have to be 
made good eventually. But the lower prices of ma- 
terials and, in many cases recently, reductions of 
wages, have also contributed largely to the decrease 
in expenses, 

On the technical side the year has not much to show 
in the way of accomplished facts. The reduction in 
traffic on most roads has made one of the tasks of the 
managers easier—giving them more facilities than 
were actually required for the work to be done. But 
there has come instead the difficulty of doing work 
with very little money, and all over the country rail- 
road officers are trying to find where they can cut 
down expenses. The introduction of more effective 
motive power, larger cars, and heavier trains does not 
make much headway when a railroad has more roll- 
ing stock than it can keep employed. 

But if not much has been accomplished, a beginning 
has been made in some reforms of importance, though 
they aim: at safety rather than economy. The ques- 
tion of some substitute for the present most danger- 
ous coupling apparatus has finally got the attention of 
the railroad managers and to a certain extent of the 
public, and seems likely to keep it until a change 
is effected, though not much progress in that direction 
has been made yet, except in securing attention to it. 
There is, too, more interest than heretofore in block 
signaling and interlocking apparatus. These with 
continuous freight train brakes and a great reduction 
of the grade crossings of highways and railroads are 
the improvements which are likely to engage the at- 
tention of the managers of our railroads most seriously 
until they are generally accomplished. The reduced 
profits of the railroads will make them less willing to 
spend money for these or any other improvements, 
unless they result in an immediate economy, but for 
many railroads they cannot long be delayed. 

The immediate prospect for the new year is that 
there will be a large traffic in most farm products ex 
cept cotton, but at moderate rates; that the ship- 
ments of many manufactures and merchandise will be 
smaller than for some years previous, and that travel, 
owing to reduced incomes, will be light, except where 
stimulated by great reductions in rates. There is not 
now nearly so much disturbance from railroad wars 
as there was during the fall months, and there is no 
apparent reason why the winter traffic should not 
be generally profitable, though it cannot well be, 
taking it altogether, very large. The contest be- 
tween the West Shore and the New York Central will 
unfavorably atfect the trunk lines as long as it lasts ; 
but it affects themselves chiefly, and the others not 
nearly so much as if the through freight traffic was 
the business disputed for. 

While there are reasons why things should get no 
worse, it is difficult to see how there can very scon be 
a very great improvement—that is a sufficient demand 
to keep manufactories busy up to their present capacity 
and largely to increase railroad earnings. The figures 
we have published indicat2 that for anything of this 
kind we shall have to wait. For many, however, it 
will be a great improvement to find business taking a 
positive turn, however slight, in the right direction, 
and it is entirely possible that we may see sucha turn 
within the coming year. 


COURSE AND CONDITION OF THE SOURCES OF 
TRAFFIC. 


In order to make any rationa! estimate of the 
causes of the present condition of industry and traffic 
and of their probable course in the future, we need to 
know what has been the growth at different times 
and what is the present development of the industries 
which lie at the foundation of traffic—how much 
traffic there is, at what rate it has grown, what is its 
course now, and what the means are for carrying it. 
These facts can be ascertained only very imperfectiy, 
but some of those which have a great influence and 
nearly all the others are known approximately, and 
below we givesuch of these as are ascertainable. In 
considering them we should bear in mind that the 
development of the country since 1879 has been chiefly 
in-the non-agricultural industries, but definite in- 
formation as to the extent to which these industries 
have grown is very meagre, and their rate of health- 
ful growth in this country is limited by the growth 
of population and agriculture. 

The population of the United States July 1, in each 
of the last six years, reckoning on the basis of a 
natural increase of 2 per cent. a year plus the emigra- 











tion, which almost exactly accounts for the increase 
from 1870 to 1880, has been : 


Year. 


Population. | Year. 
48.679,000 1882. 
... 50,155,000 1883.. 
. 51,827,000 | 1884.. 


The decrease in immigration ie UH the rate of 
growth a little less this year than in some previous 


yg 
53. 





years. The immigration for the years ending June 
39 has been : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
177,826 457,257 669,431 - 788,992 599,114 509,834 


The number of arrivals has decreased still further 
since June, indicating that the country is not offering 
such attractions to laboring men, who form the bulk 
of the inmigrants, as for some years previous. 

Agriculture lies at the basis of our national pros- 
perity. ,As we export very little except the products 
of this industry, petroleum and the precious metals, 
the growth of manufactures is limited finally by the 
growth of agriculture. This ismeasured by the area 
under cultivation, not by the quantity of products, as 
the latter vary with the seasons. The chief crops are 
grain, cotton and grass. Of the latter, which is, per- 
haps, the most important, the information is meagre, 
but the reported increase in acreage of hay land 
has not been great for some years. The statistics 
of live stock indicate an increase from 1883 to 1884 
not greater than the rate of increase in population. 
and since 1880 a considerable decrease in the number 
of hogs. Statistics for the earlier years are very im- 
perfect. 

The acres of cereals and cotton harvested in each of 
the following years have been: 


Grain. Cotton. Total. 
a Oe es 77,820,000 10,806,000 88.636,000 
ee Oe 103,312,000 11,641,000 114,953,000 
Rea 118,665,000 14.388.000 133,053.000 
WD cusbdccesedcoads 120,926,000 16,120,000 137,046.000 
IDs shiveny sn see ebe 123,388,000 16,851,000 140,239.00 
] eee ed 721,000 16,276,000 141,997,000 
1883 ... .... ..... 129,676,000 16,778,000 146.454,000 
1884 .. - 136,940,000 17,449,000 151,389,000 


In different posed the percentage of increase has 
been : 


Grain, Cotton, Total. 
1873 to 1876 . 82.6 7.6 29.7 
1876 to 1879. 149 23.7 15.8 
1878 to 1882. 6.0 13.1 6.7 
1882 to 1884 6.5 7.2 66 





It is a shies tact that while from 1877 to 1879 
the area in grain increased probably 18,500,000 acres 
(more than 19 per cent.), from 1879 to 1881, the 
years of greatest prosperity, the increase was 
4,800,000 acres (4 per cent.). And now, after an 
immense increase in railroad mileage, which has 
been largely in new country where grain-growing is 
the chief industry, the increase in acreage in the 
three years since 1881 bas been but 11,380,000 acres, o1 
94 per cent., not two-thirds as much in amount as the 
increase in the two years from 1877 to 1879. It is 
noticeable; however, that the increase, which had 
been only about 2 per cent. yearly from 1879 to 1881, 
rose to 3.18 per cent. in 1888, and 3.37 per cent. in 1884, 
From 1879 to 1884, however, the increase in the grain 
acreage has been but 13} per cent., while the increase 
in population has been nearly 15 per cent. 

The average number of acres of grain and cotton per 
1,000 inhabitants has been : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 


1882. 
2.730 2,733 2,706 


2,643 


1883. 
2,647 


1884 
2,659 

Thus, the acreage per inhabitant, which decreased 
3.3 per cent. from 1880 to 1882, increased 4 per cent. 
last year, when, however, it was 2} per cent. less than 
in 1880. 

The cotton acreage is marked by a somewhat simi- 
lar fluctuation in the rate of growth. Its rapid growth 
began much later, being slow from 1873 to 1876, more 
than 6 per cent. yearly from 1876 to 1879, 12 per cent. 
from 1879 to 1880, and then becoming about stationary, 
increasing but 4 per cent. in four vears. The estimate 
of 4 per cent. increase last year isa preliminary one, 
made by the Department of Agriculture just after 
planting, and subject to revision. It is more likely to 
be too large than too small. 

The production of grain of all kinds for six succes- 
sive years, has been, in millions of bushels: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
2,686 2,704 2,034 2,688 2,622 2,970 

It will be noticed that though the acreage increased 
steadily from 1879 to 1&838, the production did not 
increase, and in 1883, with 10 per cent. more acres 
than in 1879, there was 2} per cent. less grain. This 
year, with 133 per cent. more acres than in 1879, there 
is 104 per cent. more grain. This is the first year since 
1880 that grain crops have been generally good, but 
there were excellent crops of all grains but corn in 
1882, and of spring wheat and oats last year. 

The production of grain per ‘inhabitant has been 
in bushels : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 
55.1 53.9 39.2 50.1 
The crops per inhabitant this year is thus 10 per 


1884. 


» 


52.2 


1883. 
47.4 


cent. more than last year, 4 per cent. more than in 
1882 and 33} per cent. more than in 1831, but it is8 
per cent. less than in 1880 and 5 per cent, less than in 
1879—which was the year of largest production for a 
long time. 

The production of cotton for six successive years, 
accepting Bradstreet’s estimate for this year, has been, 
in bales : 


1879, 1880. 1881. 1582, 1883. 1884. 
5,757,397 6,589,329 5,435,845 6,992,234 5,713,000 5,438,000 


The crop was poor this year, and not good last year, 
The estimate by Bradstreet’s for this year is below that 
of the Department of Agriculture, and may be too 
small. 

The number of bales of cotton produced per 1,000 
inhabitants has been : 


1879, 1880. 1881, 1882. 1884, 
1L3 13.1 10.5 13.1 9.5 


These being the crops, we shall trace the direct effect 
of them on traffic by following the movement of them. 

The receipts of grain of all kinds, including flour, at 
the eight leading Northwestern markets since July, 
and the receipts of the seven Atlantic ports since 
August, for the last six years, down to the middle of 
December, have been, in bushels : 


1883. 
0.3 








———-Receipts.—_—— Rece 
Year. Northwest. Atlantic. Year. Northwest. “Atlantic. 
1879. .123,996.327 122,364,163 | 1882..128,111627 90,845.093 
1880. .157.674 356 120, 898.408 | 1883. .159.964,816 90,867,820 
1881. .121,701,507 82:468,540 | 1884. .162,047,168 90,611,389 


The fall movement, to the Northwestern markets, 
we see, was larger this year than ever before (though 
but 1} per cent. more than last year) ; but the receipts 
at the Atlantic ports were a third less than in 1879 and 
1880, and have scarcely varied at all for the last three 
years, in spite of great fluctuations in the crops. 

The exports of flour and grain have varied very 
closely with the prosperity of the country, growing 
very rapidly after 1877 and falling off greatly after 
1881, 

Since 1872 they have been, in bushels (estimating 
December of this ae 


Year ushels. Year. Busheis. 

SKA sbs & nccteces 107, 149, jo 270,626,597 
ARCS PO 120,447,926 ETA 6'sscceennecvs 298,436,661 
Sere DOR Ae FE nck’ 00 ccceeces 225,851,919 
eee 147,303,426 | 18B2.........006- . 163,150,040 
ae * 145,887,204 | TABS... 2... cee eeee 175,317,229 
esa vcncntenss ween 234,841,745 | 1884... - 158,500,000 


The larger part of the increase of 1524 ‘iene of 
bushels (104 per cent.) in the exports from 1877 to 
1880 was made at one leap, from 1877 to 1878, when 
the gain was 89 millions. The decrease since 1880 
(140 millions) has been almost as great as the increase 
after 1877, and most of it was made in two years. It 
is hard to realize that our grain exports this year have 
been almost as small as in the centennial year. 

The bushels exported per 1,000 inhabitants have 
been : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 
5,560 5,950 4,358 3,040 3,172 2,783 


Thus the exports per inhabitant this year were not 
half as great as in 1880, 12-per cent. less than last year, 
and less than in any other year since 1875. 

The value of the total grain and flour exports for 
the eleven months ending with November has been: 

1880, 1881. 1882, 1883. 1884, 
$257,310,616 $210,318,482 $165,591,075 $159,739,456 131,180,475 

The’value of the exports per 1,000 inhabitants has 
fallen from $5,130 in 1880 to $2,887 in 1883 and to 
$2,480 this year. This decrease of $126,000,000 in 
the value of a leading export since 1880 could not 
fail to be felt. 

As the exports in the first half of the year are 
wholly of the previous year’s crop, we shall see bet- 
ter the effect of each harvest by examining the ex- 
ports for the five months ending with November, 
the values of which have been: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 
$134,953,981 $98,337,515 $100,734,766 $74,590,521 $64,037,004 

The decrease is less in this latter period than in 
the first half of the year. It has been made greater 
by the very low prices of wheat and flour. 

The cotton marketed since August (the crop year) 
down to Dec. 19 has a in rg 

1879. 1880. 1883. 1884. 
3,433,000 3,664,000 9,466,000 3,658,000 3,674,669 3,729,548 

Thus though the crop is perhaps lighter this year 
than in any other reported here, the quantity marketed 
is largest this year. But a corollary of this is that 
the amount remaining to be marketed at this time 
must be extraordinarily small (or that Bradstreet’s 
estimate of this year’s crop is too small), 

The surplus remaining at this time, ac¢eo ding to the 
accepted figures for production, has kc¢€f® as follows. 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884 
2,324,000 2,925,000 1,770,009 3,334,000 2,040,000 1,690,000 


The quantity this year is 174 per cent. less than last 
year, and only about balf as great as in 1882, and it is 
unfavorable for the Southern railroads. 

The very prosperous years, 1880, etc., were pre- 
ceded by a great increase not only in grain and 
cotton production, but in the number of hogs packed. 
From 1878 to 1880 the increase was 50 per cent., but 





there has been a large decrease since, as follows, the 
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figures being the numbers dition for the year ending 
with October: 


1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 1883-84. 
12,274,349 - 11,723,145 8,972,602 9.903,040 9,429,768 


The decrease since 1880 23 per cent. The changes 
have been small for three years. 

The shipments of anthracite coal from the mines for 
the 11 months ending with November and also for the 
four months then ending, have been for eight years, 
in tons: 


Year. 11 months. 4 months. | Year. 11 months. 4 months. 
1877.. 18,821 378 7,312,098 | 1881.. 26,100.76% 11,784,324 
1878.. 16,152,525 6,654,088 | 1882.. 27, "085, 442 11,767,536 
1879... 24,469,939 10, 570, 277 | 1883. 29, 463.06: 5 12,972,463 
1880.. 21,942,560 10,415,280 | 1884... 26, ‘998. 418 11,389,623 


There was a tremendous increase when manufac- 
turing industries became active after 1878, but the 
gain was made chiefly ina single year, and in spite of 
the great extension of manufactures and the 
rapid growth of population after 1879, the in- 
crease in anthracite production was quite mod- 
erate—less than an average of 5 per cent. 
yearly till the maximum production was reached last 
year. The decrease of 8 per cent. this year leaves the 
production nearly the same as in 1882 and larger than 
ever before, but it is felt the more because the capacity 
for producing and still more for carrying had been 
increasing, and the conditions compelled lower prices 
and lower rates for carrying. 

The shipments since July are given to show what 
the recent tendency has been. Two-thirds of the 
decrease for the eleven months occurred in these four 
months; that is, for the first seven months of this 
year the decrease was 54 per cent.; for the next four 
months, 12} per cent.; indicating that the demand has 
lessened recently, unless the production was excessive 
in the latter part of the last year. This year the pro- 
duction for the four months was nearly the same as 
in 1881 and 1882. 

The shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior have 
been : 





Year. To: ons. Year. Tons. 
ph eer are 1,101,206 | 1882.................. 2,810,980 
, ASE 1,303, 679 1883 2,262. le 
pS re *850, 320 1884 

REE ere 2,225,087 





Thus the shipments this year were 5} per cent, 
more than last year, 15 per cent. less than 1882, 74 pea 
cent. more than in 1881, and much more than in any 
previous year, in spite of the bad condition of the 
iron trade. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for five successive 
years have been, in thousands of feet: 





M. ft. M. ft. 
1,066,452 .-- 1,878,922 
80,5) . 2,117,545 
1,469,878 1,909,910 
- 1,561, 779 1,830,000 


ary for ten years. The table shows the whole rise, and 
the recent decline, which makes the receipts this year 
4 per cent. less than last year and 134 per cent. less 
than in 1882, but much larger than in any year pre- 
vious to 1881. A small decrease coming after so rapid 
an increase is severely felt. 

The miles of railroad completed in the United States 


during each of the last eight years has been: 
1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884- 
2,916 4,570 7174 9,789 11,596 6,753 4,350 


The mileage for this year is partly estimated and 
may be considerably in error, but there is 
no doubt it is much less than in any year 
since 1879, when railroad constiuction had but 
begun to revive. The construction this year, 
however, makes an addition of about 3} per cent. to 
the mileage of the country, which is more than the 
increase in population or area under cultivation. 
The railroad mileage completed at the close of each of 
the last seven years has been : 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
81,774 86,497 93,454 103,242 114,838 121,592 125,942 

Since 1879 the increase has been 39,445 miles, or 454 
per cent., and here we have a sufficient explanation 
of anything that may be unsatisfactory in the pres- 
ent condition of railroad business. 

The number of inhabitants, of acres in grain and 
cotton. of bushels of grain and bales of cotton pro- 
duced, per mile of railroad have been as follows for 
the last six years, in all cases taking the mileage and 
population at the close of the year and the crops, etc., 
of the previous summer: 





Bales 

Acres Bu. grain. cotton. 
1,565 31,600 67.73 

1,466 28,932 70.53 

1,359 19,804 52.65 

1,236 23,405 50.18 

_ 21,562 47.00 

1,202 23,59) 43.04 


This further shows why the railroads are not doing 
so well as in 1880 and thereabouts. Since 1879 the 
decrease in the population, etc., to support each mile 
of railroad has been : 


Bales 
Population. Acres. Bu. grain. cotton. 
TD dasidede Sesiowons? onda 131 363 8,010 24.7 
OE BOND ons vvinnesdaivig 22.6 23.2 25.4 36.3 


, There has thus been a decrease of more than one- 
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fifth per mile of railroad in these principal ultimate 
sources of supply of traffic to the railroads. 








The comparative importance of the freight and 
live-stock shipments from Chicago and the East is 
shown by reports for the period from June 24 to Dec. 
16, during which 1,182,277 tons of freight and 364,777 
tons of live stock were forwarded—3} tons of freight 
to one of live stock, dressed beef being included with 
live stock. Atthe current rates, however, the live stock 
pays 60 per cent. more per ton than the chief freight, 
and if those rates had been obtained the live-stock 
shipments for this period would have yielded about 
$2,909,000 ; the freight something more than $6,000,000; 
so that the live stock yields nearly half as much as 
the freight. The cost of carrying live stock is doubt- 
less greater; yet at current rates it may be that the 
profit per ton of live stock is twice as great as the 
profit on freight. Probably, however, there are few 
or no other places where live stock forms so large a 
proportion of the total business, though it may form a 
large proportion at St. Louis, where the other ship- 
ments are not one-fifth of the Chicago shipments. Of 
the east-bound shipments over the trunk lines, there 
is little more than one ton of live stock and dressed 
beef to five of freight. 








The meeting of authorized representatives of the New 
England railroads held in Boston Dec, 16, to consider what 
action should be taken concerning the adoption of safety car 
couplers came, as might have b2en anticipated, to no posi- 
tive conclusion, but ended its deliberations by a resolution 
requesting the Executive Committee of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association to devise some means for calling a na- 
tional convention of representatives of all-the railroads of 
the country, with power to act. 

On the first informal ballot, as to what coupler was 
preferred, in which each repsentative was allowed one vote, 
the Ames led decidedly, having 8 votes out of 14,the United 
States having 3, the Cowell 2and the Janney 1 vote, re, 
spectively. On the ensuing formal ballots, based 
upon number of cars represented, the Ames lost 
this preponderance, receiving throughout the ensuing bal- 
lots 22 votes. On the second formal ballot the Hilliard, 
which received no votes, and the United States, which re- 
ceived 6, were dropped from the list, the votes so dropped 
being transferred (with one vote not previously csst) to the 
Cowell coupler, giving it also 22 votes, The Janney coupler 
received throughout 11 votes, and on a motion being made 
and carried to drop the Janney also from the list, as being 
the lowest of the three, the votes so dropped were not cast at 
all thereafter, leaving the Ames and Cowell a tie at 22 votes 
each as before. The convention then gave up the attempt to 
agree in positive action and passed the resolution before 
referred to. 








Chicago through shipments eastward of flour. grain and 
provisions for the week ending Dec. 20 were 53,022 tons. 
They have heretofore been reported since March incom- 
pletely, but both through and local freight were included, 
therefore the apparent decrease from the 65,356 tons re- 
ported for the week to Dec. 13 may be no decrease at all. 
For six successive years the through shipments in this week 
have been: 

1879. 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883. 1884, 
42.182 59,150 54,801 60,294 44,480 53,022 

The shipments this year were 19 per cent. more than last 
year—wher, however, some shipments made at tlie rates 
prevailing before December may have been excluded—but 
they were less than in any of the three previous years. 

Comparisons with the shipments of previous weeks of this 
year are vitiated by the inclusion of the local shipments in 
them. The percentages are not so far wrong as the tonnages 
would be, but in examining the following it should ba re- 
membered that in ail weeks but the last the local shipments 
were included, and that they are not in all cases in propor- 
tion to the through freight, and that it is the through freight 
only which is pooled : 














Percent. ———- Week ending 
Nov. 15. Nov. 22. Nov. «9. Dec. 6. Dec. 13. Dec. 2 20. 
JF 2 FS 4.8 8.4 14.2 4 20.2 
Mich Cen. 27.4 27.6 27.3 24.8 24.0 24.3 
Lake Shore. ...17.4 20.4 20.4 7.3 13.9 11.6 
Nickel Plate....12.8 16.0 14.6 12.7 13.9 9.2 
Ft. Wayne......11.4 11.0 9.7 18.6 12.0 14.4 
a AE) Pere A 7.5 4.4 6.9 4.8 7.2 
Balt. & Ohio.... 5.7 4.7 3.2 64 5.6 7.4 
Ch. & Atlantic..12.5 8.0 10 9.1 10.3 5.7 
Total.........100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk seems to be collecting the 
debts due it, but itis noticeable that it gets nothing from 
the Michigan Central. Percentages of tonnage are not an 
exact criterion of the position of road, however, as the ap- 
portionment contemplates a distribution of the earnings in 
accordance with it, and some roads carry much more high- 
class freight than others. Thus the two Pennsylvania roads 
and the Chicago & Grand Trunk are the chief carriers of 
provisions, which pay higher rates than flour and grain, and 
the Michigan Central and the Chicago & Atlantic carry flour 
and grain chiefly. Actually the balance due by any one 
road to the others is not now a very large sum, aud the Fort 
Wayne is “over” and not “short,” though the other Penn- 
sylvania road is short more than the Fort Wayne is over. 
The shortage of the Chicago & Grand Trunk is compara- 
tively small, 

An obstacle to the prompt payment of balances at fre- 
quent intervals is the unsettled condition of the apportion- 





ment. Judge Cooley, as arbitrator, is to review the award 
made last summer by Messrs. Adams, Riddle and Gault, 
and not only that, but he is to decide from what date his 
award (if he makes any change) is to take effect. It may go 
back to Jan. 8, and may begin with August. This matter 
is now peading. Itis agreed that Judge Cooley shall have 
two “‘ assessors” to advise him, and Mr. Joseph F. Tucker, 
late Traffic Manager of the Illinois Central, has heen selected 
as one of them, and he and Judge Cooley will select the 
other. The arguments have not been submitted yet, and 
when theaward is made it may date back more than a year: 








The American Society of Civil Engineers contemplates 
two changes in its manner of conducting its conventions, 
which seem worthy of note. The first is torequire all papers 
which are to be presented at the conventions (and presum- 
ably reports of technical committees as well) to be handed 
in to the Secretary at least 40 days in advance, in order 
that abstracts may be prepared and sent to each member to 
enable him to prepare a discussion should he so desire. In 
this way it is hoped that the interest and value of the discus- 
sions will be greatly increased, and the weariness avoided of 
listening to abstraci theoretical discussions which cannot be 
intelligently followed by the ear alone when so delivered. 

The second measure is designed to reliove the Society 
from an unnecessary burden of obligation for entertainments, 
excursions, ‘‘ bunquets,”’ and the like, which the members 
feel bound to attend in courtesy to their entertainers, but 
which are not generally felt to be the most profitable and 
enjoyable use of the limited time available. To this end it 
is proposed to abandon the system of accepting “ invita 
tions,” of a more or less formal character, to hold con- 
ventions in certain large cities, but to go instead to some 
large summer resort—the more retired the better—provided 
it offers adequate hotel accommodations, where the time not 
eccupied by the sessions of the convention can be devoted to 
rest, or informal social intercourse, instead of to sight-seeing 
or formal entertainments. Many feel that this measure 
will greatly add to the attractions of the convention. 

The changes proposed have been recommended by a com- 
mittee specially appointed for that purpose, after tke last 
convention at Buffalo had brought the defects of the present 
method forcibly to the attention cf members. They are 
now offered to members with the approval of the Roard of 
Direction, and if approved at the coming annual meeting of 
the Society will govern the arrangements for next year’s 
convention. The rule requiring all papers to be printed in 
advance, in abstract at least, bas much to recommend it to 
such organizations as the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car- 
Builders’ Associations, in which reports, often embodying im- 
portant practical propositions, are presented to members so 
short a time before the discussion takes place, as to make 
many indisposed to take part in it, for lack of the requisite 
time for consideration. 








What confusion the Germans escaped from by adopting 
the metrical system is illustrated bya plate which forms 
the frontispiece of Heusinger von Waldegg’s ‘ Railroad 
Engineer’s Almanac.” This isa sort of universal rule, hav- 
ing broad lines divided into millimetres and centimetres 
at the top and bottom, and between them, and sepa- 


rated from each other by millimetre scales, no less 
than thirteen different inches, all of which, or 
all but one, have been used in Germany, 


while constructions made by all these measures are doubtless 
in use there still. These inches are the Baden, the Bavarian, 
the Brunswick, the Hamburg, the Hancver, the Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, the Hesse-Cassel, the Prussian, the Saxon, the Wur- 
temberg, the Austrian, the Parisian, and the English. The 
plate also indicates that the old measures must often be used 
still, else there would be no need of it in an almanac. And 
this is necessarily so, as structures last and must be cared 
for and repaired, though standards change. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





[Information of the laying of track on new railroads is 
given in the present number of the Railroad Gazette as 
follows : 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Track 
Branch from Newark, Del., 
3 miles. 

Galveston, Sabine & St. Louis.--Extended southward to 
Martin’s Creek, Tex., 5 miles. 

Houston East & West Texas.—Extended from Nacog- 
doches, Tex., northeast t» Sterne, 12 miles. Also, on the 
eastern end, southwest 2 miles, to a point eight miles from 
Shreveport, La. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Wisconsin Central.—This company’s Minnesota, St. Croix 
& Wisconsin line is extended from the St. Croix River west 
to St. Paul Junction, Miun., 19 miles. 

This is a total of 41 miles of new railroad, making 
8,693 miles reported to date for the current year. The total 
track reported laid to the corresponding date for 13 years 
past is as follows : 


is laid on the Philadelphia 
east to the Maryland state line , 


Miles. Miles. 
ahs baicansese, | dan ceas EE PIT asians © wedeps ces docdaions 2,019 
Mss.) 428, Lectuktxeneerne NS SNS oa vicecwtunesas) +aekenn 2.278 
DE ast acewiecasiec>asrane Sh ee ees 1,333 
De accrdamaves, +60 sevadees CP oe ee ere 1,844 
, RT eee 1 BD: avevdécesks 3,630 
ee SE. Ra ee 7,160 
0 eee 


These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 

The new track reported to date is thus less than in any 
year since 1878. It is about 60 per cent. of that reported 
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for 1883 and 37 per cent. of that for 1884. More detailed 


information yet to be received wili probably make this 
year’s work not far from 4,000 miles. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Kalender fiir Eisenbahn-Techniker.—The * Railroad Engi- 
neers’ Almanac,” compiled yearly by the veteran technical 
railroad author of Germany, has made its appearance for 
1885—a pocket-book with a memorandum diary, postal and 
telegraph regulations, a few pages of cross-section paper, 
and then 192 pages of engineering table-book information, 
and a folding railroad map of Germany. It is accompanied 
by an unbound “supplement,” which has full lists of the 
officers of German railroads and of the locomotive and car- 
shops in Germany and Austria, which may be convenient 
for some American manufacturers and inventors to have. 





The Elements ct Railroading. 
(Copyright 1884 by the Railroad Gazette.) 


VIl.—LOCOMOTIVES. 

Upon every railroad there is, or ought to be, one or more 
master mecbanics, whose duty it is to look especially after 
the design, construction and repairs of these engines ; there 
are, besides, manufacturers and inventors devoted to their 
improvement, and most complete books concerning their 
principles of action and details of construction. Nothing 
will be attempted here, therefore, beyond some considera- 
tions respecting the use of them after they are ready for the 
road, and as to the selection of them when they are to be 
built or purchased. 

Duriug the first half century of railroading, the locomo- 
tive was regarded with some superstition, if not with awe, 
by those who ought to have become too familiar with it to 
be its dupe; it was the fashion to marry it to one man for 
life, or for so long as the pair could agree together; no one 
but the familiar engineer was thought to understand the 
caprices of the petted machine; no one else could get her to 
pull a heavy load or a quick train; he only knew her secret 
springs of action, and when he was tired, the locomotive 
stopped. 

Scientific men wrote about the fatigne of metals, and the 
unscientific believed them to mean that continuous effort 
was bad for the engine, even though it showed no symptoms 
of prostration. Ia consequence of these ideas, dimly enter- 
tained, no doubt, or, like other superstitions, accepted with- 
out consideration from the earliest habit, the locomotive 
worked less than half the time, on the average; the re. 
mainder of the day it was. being polished and wiped and 
screwed up, and decorated with fancy pictures in the cab, 
and such other fanciful things as its betrothed engineer 
could pick up. 

These foolish notions found defenders, for a long time 
after they were seen by sensible men to be mistaken, on the 
ground that the sentimental regard of the engineer, for his 
own engine, would maintain it in more perfect condition than 
could be attained in any other way. 

The locomotive isa machine of iron and brass, without 
sensibilities, and may be run day and night perpetually (ex_ 
cept for a little wiping) until worn out or repairs are neces. 
sary. To save the investment of capital, we should get every 
hour’s work out of it that we can; it should be maintained 
in such good order that any man can run it successfully, 
who can run a locomotive at all. Unless in case of necessity 
upon the road, the runner should have nothing to do with 
the adjustment of its brasses or with its repairs; it would be 
preferable that he should not know upon which locomotive 
he was to go on the road; he would soon find him- 
self compelled to be the better engineer. It i 
doubtless comfortable for him to run,upon one particular 
train, to learn all its stops and its schedule by heart, and 
those once well learned, to kave little else to do than to open 
and shut the throttle; yet this is scarely fair sometimes 
towards the other mep; and there is no doubt that rotation. 
first in first out, will procure the most wide-awake set of 
men, the smartest competition between them, the fairest 
apportionment of labor, and the surest readiness for every 
emergency. In the very first of the trials of this system, 
there will be some men who will not do perfectly well with 
trains which they have never run before; but ina brief 
period the strife for precedence in credit will make every 
man ready for every train. 

It must be a familiar experiment with almost all superin- 
tendents, to have replaced an old passenger man, who 
failed to make time with the express, by an active young 
freight runner, who would make up something with the same 
engine. 

A false notion still prevails with regard to the amount 
of wiping which is necessary for an engine. Experimeat 
has demonstrated that if the guides and more exposed 
bearings are wiped once in 100 miles, the engines suffer no 
injury if run continuously 500 miles without general clean 
ing ; to all appearance they might have been run 1,000 
miles. The saving to be made by less wiping is not an 
important one; it is the saving in the time of the 
engine, which is of great value. Thirty years 
ago, 100 miles was commonly supposed to be as 
far as an engine could be prudently run without being 
laid off, and the runs were generally made shorter than 
this ; they are fixed now according to the endurance of the 
men, or the length of the divisions of the road, or the loca- 
tion of the engine-houses ; when there is need of all the 
engine-power available upon’ the road, there is no reason 
why one engine should not run continuously over several 
divisions, changing'men as often as necessary. As to men, 
we know about how many miles or how many hours of run- 
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ning they will safely bear ; but as to a locomotive, we do 
not know its limit of endurance, which depends somewhat 
upon the dustiness of the road-bed, the speed of the train, 
the quality of the oil used, perhaps ; but can be readily de- 
termined for each road by a little experimenting, with un- 
prejudiced observation. Tke improved condition of the 
track, and also the vastly improved construction of the 
movable parts of the locomotive, have altered its demands 
for readjustment, so that it may be ruo much farther 
than it could under the unfavorable circumstances which 
once prevailed. To increase its duty in a given 
time, is one of the readiest means of lessening the invest- 
ment of capital, upon which it is already difficult to pay the 
charges. _ To wear out old locomotives by honest work and 
to replace them with modern improved machines, is surely 
better than to give them half or less than half the service to 
do, which they might render if kept constantly employed ; 
and as they are capable of much longer periods of labor than 
those who run them, the only way to accomplish this is by 
divorcing the engine from its runner, making it ready to 
pull a train whenever there is one to go. There will be, on 
most roads, isolated instances of branch trains or remote 
switching engines, upon which the men cannot be freqnently 
rotated ; yet they should be often changed, to prevent them 
from becoming slothful and indifferent, which is more or 
less the effect upon every person of a monotonous life. 

The most satisfactory results of this mode of operating the 
locomotives will be perceived when they are of few classes, 
alike in their most importaut features, and all in a first-rate 
condition for use. It is very unwise to keep any engine at 
work which is not in good order, for it is not only wearing 
itself out unduly, but is causing money to be spent in extra 
fuel, in tinkering and in delays, which were better expended 
in restoring the machine to the best condition of which it is 
susceptible. 

If the engines are out upou the road, earning money, they 
will not need so much engine-house room as if they must be 
housed during the half, or a greater part, of their existence. 
When there was much brass to be shined up on each engine, 
and a great area of decorative painting to be wiped off upon 
each tender, it was desirable that the fireman or the wiper 
should be under cover while engaged in cleaning the ma- 
chine ; now that the engines are built more fur business 
and less for show, it is only needful that they shall stand 
long enough over the steam pipes, in cold weather, to have 
the machinery well cleared of ice, so as to be thoroughly 
wiped ; they will not then suffer any damage from ex- 
posure, if properly attended to by the hostler. 

It is found to be better for boilers to be kept constantly 
warm than to be frequently cooled, because when cooled 
they suffer a contraction and consequent strain; it will also 
result in a saving of fuel to keep an engine, which comes off 
the road hot, from growing cold, unless it is to stand too 
long; for the quantity of coal required to fire up a cold boiler 
will keep a hot one warm a long time. The expense of 
keeping an engine fired up, out of doors, in cold weather, is 
not very great, if it stands still, as it may do if provided 
with injectors; it ought not to stand very long, however; it 
should be at work. Of course, there should be ample room 
in round-houses and in shops to make all repairs promptly, 
with the men and machines comfortably sheltered. 

Upon most railways the locomotives have been purchased 
from several manufactories at various periods, and differ 
from each other in every possible way, so that there are 
only a few of any one pattern, which compels a very large 
stock of the smaller parts to be carried, in order to be ready 
to make slight repairs without delay. Opportunities occur; 
when there is a considerable break-down, or when an engine 
goes into the shop for general repairs, to make alterations 
which will bring it into conformity with the larger number 
of locomotives, and it is desirable to make such changes at a 
comparatively large cost, for the sake of finally bringing 
about uniformity. 

Nothing is more important upon a railroad than inter- 
changeability of parts in everything which is subject to 
wear ; whether pertaining to pumps, to tracks, to cars, to 
siguals or, chief of all, to engines. In equipping a new road, 
it would be inexcusable not to decide upon certain standards 
and to adhere to them, no matter where the locomotives 
were to be manufactured. If it were preferred to have them 
built by several makers, the patterns prepared by one could 
be duplicated and sent to the others, so as to secure, if not 
perfect interchangeability, yet a sufficiently near approach 
to it to admit of the substitution of standard parts, when 
avy renewal is required, without extra cost. 

There is more frequent necessity for the renewal of the 
smaller parts of a locomotive than there ought to be; the 
breaking dowo of the engine while up yn the road occurs 
oftener than is creditable to our constructors or to our 
master mechanics. It is proper for the superintendent to 
expect, when a macbine is sent out to take a train, that it 
will run through, without hindrance from defects in the 
machinery. It is said to be a very rare occurrence in England 
or in France to have an engine disabled upon the road, and 
this is affirmed upon the best authority; probably when 
auything breaks there from not being strong enough, they 
renew it with something stronger, and when any part wears 
rapidly they renew it before it is entirely worn through. 
It seems, from the continual break-downs, as if no such 
lesson was taken to heart upon many American railways. 
Some improvement may be accomplished in this respect by 
keeping a careful account of the break-downs which occur, 
and of the parts which fail; an interested master me- 
chanic will require all the broken parts to be sent to 
him and will gather instruction and warning from them. 
When engines are bought from the manufacturers there are 





sometimes more frequent failures of small parts than upon 





the engines which are built in the shops of the railroad com- 
pany, probably because such work is done by the piece in 
the manufactories and by the day in most company’s shops, 
The manufacturers doubtless secure the best work they can. 
It is for their interest, as we]l as incumbent upon them as 
honorable dealers, to do so, but their inspectors may 
not always be so reliable as they presume them to 
be. On this account, when engines are being built 
by them for a railway company, it is advisable 
that it should seod its own inspector to supervise 
their construction. It is likely that be will find many things 
to correct and to object to, as he would even in the company’s 
shops; so many defects as he prevents there, so many less 
will there be to remedy after the engines are upon the road. 
There are frequently two or more modes.of doing the same 
work as to which the manufacturers may be indifferent, but 
as to which the company’s master mechanic or designer may 
have decisive reasons for a choice; at such times, the 
presence of the inspector is an advantage to the manufac- 
turers, as it surely will be, also, if he in any respect secures 
a better engine than would otherwise have been obtained. 

Until recently, there has existed a prejudice among many 
master mechanics against loading the freight engines to 
their maximum capacity, arising partly from a fear that 
the engines would be more rapidly worn out than if they 
hauled only such traias as they could easily pull through, 
and partly from the faulty manner in which the account of 
the performance of engines is usually kept. Careful accounts 
have proved that the repairs per ton hauled are not increas. 
ed, but on the contrary are much diminished by loading the 
engines with all they can possibly draw; inieed, when the 
repairs are calculated by the mile run they are not 
sensibly increased by the greater loads. The quan- 
tity of fuel consumed per mile, not per ton, is 
of course increased, and as the reports of fuel 
burned are rendered by the mile, the master mechanic 
who is doing the best work in this respect, may compare 
unfavorably with one whose engines are hauling fewer tons 
over similar grades. Because of this imperfect method of 
making the locomotive. reports, those of one road, or of the 
several divisions upon any road, cannot be compared with 
any justice, unless by some one who is acquainted with such 
details as the grades upon each division, the quality of the 
fuel and the speed of the trains, none of which find place in 
the published returns. Such comparisons would be so desir- 
able, if they could be generally made, that the master 
mechanics could undertake nothing at their conventions 
which would be more useful, than to devisea system of 
accounts by which the performances of locomotives, upon 
their several railroads, could be really compared. 

It bas resulted satisfactorily upon tha roads where the ex- 
periment has been tried, to pay premiums tothe engineers 
and firemen for the savings which they effect when com- 
pared with others, or with a standard of performance which 
is fixed as a reasonable one by the officers of the road. The 
cost of fuel for engives is from 5 to 6 per cent. of the total 
of the earnings, or from 9 to 10 per cent. of the total of ex- 
penses, upon the average of the railroads; and it is of very 
great importance, therefore, to secure economy in its con- 
sumption by all the means which are possible. It is not 

difficult to put into effect a method by which it may be 
certainly determined whetber one man is burning more 
than another or more than the average; and if a premium 
is paid for unusual economy, the greater number of the 
men will strive to earn it, and those who succeed will 
fairly deserve to receive it; perhaps the spirit of emulation 
whicb is excited, and which makes honorable mention more 
precious than money, may have even more effect than the 
hope to gain a pecuniary reward. 

The combustion of coal in the furnaces of locomotives has 
been the subject of very elaborate investigations and exper- 
iments, and is probably fairly well understood as to its the- 
ory ; to secure the best results in practice has puzzled the 
best wits in the engineering profession ; nevertheless, it is 
the custom to send as firemen upon the locomotives the least 
informed class of men, who have had no opportunities to 
learn anything of their business, and who get only the very 
slightest hints from the engine-driver, who is presumed to 
know, and to instruct his fireman, bow to fire. The art of 
stoking, as it is called in England, has there been cariied to 
such a refinement that the most expert stokers, who 
are employed to fire the agricultural engines during 
the trials, get very high wages, as the foremost jockeys do ; 
a fact which is cited here to indicate of how great value, in 
firing, a knowledge of the art may be. A plain, brief 
manual upon this art, which would enlighten the engine- * 
men and firemen as to what is going onin the fire-box, and 
how to insure the best results, wuuld be of inestimable value 
to the railroads of this country; while this need remains un- 
supplied, there should be instruction of the men practically 
by the most expert firemen upon the road, or who can be 
found anywhere, who generally know more about it 
than the average engine-man, and who should be detailed to 
ride a few trips vith every new man, and during their spare 
intervals with the older men, to teach them all they can as 
to saving fuel. The nuisance of smoke, upon roads which 
burn soft coal, may be mitigated by judicious firing. 

The best color for locomotives and tenders is black; when 
the paint is defaced it is most easily matched, it is more en- 
during than any other and can be mixed and ap»lied with 
the least demand for skilled labor; to the accustomed eye, it 
looks the best of any. The less polished work of brass or of 
iron upon the engines, the less rubbing and care will be re- 
quired to keep them bright. There has been a great reduc- 
tion effected in the labor of firemen and wipers already, by 
psinting many parts which were formerly kept bright, yet 
there is room to carry the reform still farther. 
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Not much valuable advice can be given as to the best 
model or pattern of engine to be built or purchased without 
a knowledge of the conditions to be fulfilled, which depend 
upon the characteristics of the road, the kind of service for 
which the engine is wanted, and the amount of traffic to be 
provided for. It may be safely affirmed, that for any ser- 
vice it is better to have engines of more than the necessary 
power, rather than those which are too feeble, or only of just 
sufficient power ; for there will be occasions, as in snow 
storms, when it will require the utmost efforts of the loco- 
motive to pull such a train as it is accustomed to haul with 
ease. It would not be wise, however, to provide a large 
surplus of power in any locomotive which will have only a 
certain determined work to perform, simply to meet occas- 
ional exigencies ; yet as a general rule, trains upon any 
road increase in weight, and in speed, and in number. A 
large boiler produces steam more cheaply than a small one 
which is also favorable to the choice of a heavier rather than 
a lighter engine. 

It was once supposed that locomotives for very fast 
express trains must be limited to one pair of drivers ; the 
improvements in mechanical work have made it possible to 
run the fastest trains in the world with two pairs of drivers 
coupled ; and some of the fastest trains in this country are 
now run with Mogul engines, which have three pairs of 
drivers coupled. The power of a locomotive is limited by 
the amount of adhesion to the track which is obtainable 
through its drivers, and because that adhesion is due to the 
weight borne by them, which in its turn is governed by the 
consideration of what can safely be borne at one point by 
the rail or the wheel, it is apparent that the maximum 
weight of an express train has been increased about three- 
fold by this advance in mechanical construction. 

Tt should be always remembered that the cost of running 
a very heavy train is but little more, comparatively, upon 
the same road than the cost of hauling one which is much 
lighter, and the cost per ton per mile is rapidly re- 
duced by an increase in the capacity of the locomotive. 
This has led to a very great addition to the weight and pow- 
er of engines lately built for roads of large traffic, especial- 
ly when such roads have also heavy grades which must be 
surmounted. There is nolonger any mechanical objection 
to an increase in the number of coupled drivers sutticient to 
carry the entire weight of the engine upon them, so as to 
avail of it all for adhesion to the track. 

The weight of the engines which may be employed upon 
any road is or should be limited by the load which the 
bridges and other structures will carry, without improper 
strain—a limitation which has not received always the con- 
sideration which it merits. CHARLES PAINE. 








Standard Dimensions and Woods of American Cross- 
ties. 





The tables presented herewith show the existing American 
practice in respect to cross-ties, so far as it can be shown by 
reports covering 90,900 miles out of 121,592 in operation in 
the United States. The information was cbtained from the 
responses to a circular of inquiry as to existing practice in 
several details of track work sent out from this office some 
months since; as stated in our number for Dec. 5 last, where 
the variations in practice as to laying tracks with even or 
broken joints were presented. 

In order properly to present existing practice as to cross" 
ties, fhe subdivision of the United States into geographica) 
sections has been slightly varied from that used to show the 
practice as torail-joints. The total mileage covered by the 
reports is also slightly different. 

At the foot of the first and longest table herewith the totay 
mileage operated in each section, according to the Jast (1884) 
issue of Poor’s Manual, is approximately given. This, how- 
ever, must be understood to be merely approximate for each 
separate section, as, for various reasons, but little respect 
could be paid to state lines in subdividing the country geo. 
graphically, a difference of physical conditions being the 
more important consideraticn. In the many cases where 
long lines did not lie wholly in any one of the sections, no 
attempt was made, in general, to distribute their mileage to 
each accurately, but the whole of it!was included in the sec. 
tion where most of it lay. The following notes, giving those 
facts covered by the reports which could not well be tabu- 
lated will assist in properly interpreting the tables and ex- 
plaining these and any other seeming discrepancies : 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The predominating wood for ties in New England (nearly 
one-half of ali} is chestnut, about one-third being cedar and 
the remainder nearly all hemlock, 314 per cent. only being 
of oak. The use of cedar ties seems to be confined mostly to 
the lines along the coast, the Old Colony, the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central, for example, being nearly all laid with 
cedar. Nearly half of the reported mileage of hemlock ties 
(212 miles) is of kyanized ties on the Eastern Railroad. The 
untreated hemlock ties of the Southeastern Railroad are 
reported to last about five years. 

All ties in New England are reported to be 8 ft. long and 
in general 6 in. thick, the chief exceptions being two promi- 
nent lines, the Boston & Albany and the Old Colony, which 
use 7 in. ties, and the Southeastern, which uses 614 in. The 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western explicitly leaves a lati- 
tude of an inch in thickness, specifying that the ties shall be 
* about” 64 in. thick, “(not less than 6 nor more than 7 
in.),” a latitude which practically exists, no doubt, quite fre- 
quently, and is also explicitly granted by some important 
lines further West, but which is rarely formally granted 
and which some lines seriously object to. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
The proportion of various woods for cross-ties in the mid- 





KINDS OF 


Table showing the Total Mileage 





























the mavaging officers in the maintenance of way dep irtment, and 
not upon accurate statistics of the prop yrtion of each wood: 

1. It appears probable, by comparisons of the various reports, 
that in many instances small percentages of inferior woods were 
neglected, especially when the ties were very nearly all of one 
wood. 

2. On the other hand, 


it appears probable, by 
reports, that in some inst 


auces main track onl y 


comparison of 
was considered 
dle states is very unequalevenon lines near together. The 
use of chestnut and Georgia yellow pine is, to the 
phrase from the weather reports, ‘‘ central over York 
City,” from 40 to 80 per cent. of the ties in eastern New 
York neing of chestnut and a smaller but still larze propor- 
tion being used south of New York near 
considerable proportion of chestnut ties, sometimes as much 
as 25 per cent., is also used on lines in the extreme west of 


New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


borrow 
New 


the sea-coast. <A 


The use of hem- 


ing all the way from 45 to 85 per cent. The Delaware 
Hudson Canal Co. reports 90 per cent. of soft or other 
ferior woods, 45 per cent. being hemlock, against only 
per cent of white oak, The New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo reports only 28 per cent. of oak ties, the remainder 
being chestnut, hemlock and yellow pine. From this it will 
be seen that the use of inferior ties predominates in New 
York state, while in the states further to the south the use 
of white oak ties is still general. Rudely separating the 
mileage, we have 


In New York ‘% -4,945 miles with 42 
In other middle ‘sts ites .. 9,164 “ 


Even this is somewhat unduly favorable to ave 


Ww 
in 


per cent. 0 alk ties. 


rage New 
York practice, since the total of oak is largely increased by 
what would appear to be special efforts to obtain oak ties by 
one or two large lines,—efforts which their extended mileage 
no doubt greatly facilitates. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


the 
leaf, or sociled 
coming from 
teemed as very nearly of equal value. Good 
cut in fall or winter when the sap is down, 
last in gravel ballast from six 
is a low average 


in 
‘ Georgia,” yellow pine (the best qualities 
Georgia). 
heart pine, 
is reported to 
to seven years, which, 
for oak in the North. One note 
that *‘ post oak is about 2 per cent., better than pine 
oak about the same.” One curious note 
should always be used on the soil they 


ever, says 
; white 


is that ‘* cross-ties 


when so used. [I have tried it.” 

than further north, partly, no doubt, because the gauge is 
21g in. wider, but also, probably, because the nature of the 
timber makes long ties more readily obtainable. Only 18 per 
cent. of Southern ties are so short as 8 ft., and 27 per cent. 
of them are 9 ft. long. 

On the southern coast lines Georgia pine ties 9 ft. long by 
sometimes 6 but usually 7 in. thick and 9 to 12 in. wide may 
be said the standard. In Virginia and on the lines 
near the Allegheny Mountains, on each side, white oak ties 
81¢ ft. long and 7 in. thick decidedly predominate, few ties 
being so thin as 614 in., and still fewer so thinas6in. The 
widths of face specified also appear to average wider than 
further north, 


to be 


SOUTHWESTERN 
In the region from Louisville and New Orleans 
Texas and New Mexico, 


STATES. 


west to 





somewhat surprising extent, the lines along the coast only 


grew in, as the tim-| Indiana, and Illinois may be said to be white oak, the small 
ber is part of the soil and will last tvo or three years longer | proportion of other ties reported (only 460 miles in 13,008) 


The established lengths for ties are considerably longer | 


WooD 








lock is mainly confined to the central belt of New York and | 
Pennsylvania, where it is very general, the proportion rang- | same latitude as oak ties in length. 





IN USE. 



































reported as laid with Cross-ties of various Woods, for the whole of the United States, and by 
Geographical Sections. 
NORTHEAST. SovuTH NortH CENTRAL. Far WEstT. 
Ktxps oF Woop Total |- (ee — -———- wart = _— 
U.S. | New |ysaa.!] Va., So. So. s Ww Ohio, 7 W. | Far W.!p,.; 
Eng. | Middle. ete. sonst | Entire} = Ww. Ind..1l Mich. R.. Chie.| Int’r Pacific. 
White oak....... 49.663 126) 9,625) 2,506 789 2,211) 10,602 “yp 2,548) 1,612! 8,767 877 
Cedar .. 1,177 See ee 56 56 157 204, 6,690). 219 
Yellow pine a eee 2,632 GGG) DSSS ow... hesce once] Ae = meena 
ON WIG 556 ois nos oo scnss oir] DOMME Raines] sxasccptbeccadaealecsey Sfléseesedt | Socsese| covesvesfeseaceas 275) 2.295)" 3,425 
Hemlock . LEE. | a res oe Mitibadwescessa 460i AUTO! TOBE)... 0... jcseese. 
Chestnut....... DEM MRED has ova} svsenaso fete, cont besnesnenl ssGhe-c4n]eeconcenl icsewelecoasen kes 
We oe hte tia aie acti dtaiath 5.25 RESALE UTD SME REND OERTESE scnncinchaisev cart swehacea s neve) pdeeneee[iseavade} sven 499 938 
ST ae eee! lL ee eee andl tenes Kat naeehelud site aghanddldnssmaes a eres 
Cypress.... Riswasece|) MENS SeetSss ; 190 S| ed EES See Err) Merrie reer: 
Miscellaneous hard woods ........; B24) ....... i ee eee Ba 110 26 229 PE IY Ga a Re 
Miscellaneous soft woods...... 6 | en 80 28 21 | eer ge 56 
MONS bias ckc Arh wis cen Sede aes 2 3.486, 14.054 2,696 3.510) 3,034) 14,898 3.008! 3,007 17,997) 4,179! 5,415 
TON MGMT oc cctngus ncvesniees.es db, ‘616 170 | re Rrerres © 114 1,561 ee Re Ce ee Dee re 
Totai mileage of reports....... “90 ) 900} 3, ~ 8,63 6) “14,109 2,696; 2,510) 3,148 16,459 15,15% 4,573, 17,997, 4,179 5,415 
PERCENTAGES 
Deducted from the preceeding table, showing the proportion of the mileage reported for the United States, and each section laid 
with cross-ties of each of the various woods. 
| " - 
Total | NORTHEAST. sorrH. NorTH CENTRAL. Far WEsT 
Woobs. a — -— ---——-— |- - 
a New : | So. | So , ‘Ohio, s N. W. |Far W.| 
r: \ le Pca Mic b >2e’fic 
Eng. Liddle | coast. | Int’r. -W Ind... Mi h Chic. Int. Pac’fic. 
White oak ......... 58.2 3.6 68.5 93 0 | 22.5 12.9 71.2 96.4 36 48.7 16.2 
SN ee Pere re re ee 10.4 33,8 Pad. bie. ve teewanenn | 1.5 0.4 1.2 6.8 a eee 40 
Yellow pine....... otaeseaeene ty a eee 4,0 73.0 21.6 = i) RAR BESS) Pre Po cee oe as 
Northern pine.... eS FPO PEPE eros Peer Moree yee = 15 | 549 61.4 
OE rer oe 4.9 16.3 Ri ccc cnet hesBhacesabaaetisb)eaceasia 0.4 38.9 RAP lSkvedsealweskinan 
Che WR scckccesetaae 4.4 46.3 BE Vinca ceeeaak Gael iee etre ll sige aote pire) eniwa-sik Lance ane ee eee, an a 
Wea cis bales Roncvovee 2 tavsepeebe Oy dl CPR Res al reas as cace lecceceerleccssee [asveceseleccevenelacsesce | 12.0 17.4 
Spruce.... cE) RSE (SEP teers: Meee irene aan ee be eg coe cule Lhe ais wei elere‘o-a 01 eae ee PE A osteo 
EIR. o.o05005% Cevignusenssicnedees BL etetxes RAL am ae 2 ECE PER SR SOR A ERS 
Miscellaneous har¢ 1) WoodS......... 0.6 1.i a 3.7 0.2 1.8 Bites RP rabeneosls (eee uns 
Miscellaneous soft woods SB eer Seah | £.0 |........ 0.6 0.2 ly Gl Perry Serer es 1.0 
MR kn des eect Seen dasens 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 “100. 0 aE 100, 1.0 “100.0 0 "100.0 “100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Note.—These tables, giving the proportion of each of the | in estimating the percentage of each wood, while in other cases 
various woods. are subject to the following sources of error, in both main track and side-track were considered. 
addition to the general one that it is based in the main on the These two causes, on the whole, probably tend to balance each 
estimates of the proportion of each wood in the track, made by | other, so far as the 


proportion of each kind of ties in main track 
only is concerned, giving, however, a siightly larger proportion 
of inferior woods than is true for main track only. 

On the other hand, so far as respects the proportion of ties of 
all kinds in existence, on both main track and side track, the 
tendency of both these sources of error is to decrea<e the ap- 
parent proportion of the inferior woods. The table, therefore, 
may be considered as applying to main track only, but giving a 
slightly too unfavorable view of the character of the woods 





using Southern pine or cypress very largely. The Missouri 
Pacific system and most lines in interior Texas are 
almost exclusively Jaid with white or post oak. About one- 
third of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé mileage is laid 
with pine. as might be expected 
from thesca admit much latitude in dimen- 
sions, the Atchison line, for example, receiving oak ties ‘not 
less than 6 in, nor more than 7 in. thick, and not less than 8 
ft. nor more than $ ft. 6 in. long,” while pine ties must be 
‘‘not less than 7 in. nor more than 8 in, thick,” with the 
Two lines report large 
quantities of creosoted and other preserved ties. The Hous- 
ton & Texas Central reports some 60 miles (8 per cent. of 


Many of the companies, 
reity of wood, 


10 mileage), laid with pine treated with creosote, and 15 miles 


(2 per cent.) with pine treated with chloride of zinc. The 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern reports “90 miles of 
gum and other soft woods treated [by what process not 
stated], and put in track three years ago. Allin sound con- 
dition at present, and to all appearance will last at least 
three years more, showing uow no sign of decay.” 

In length of ties, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 


| shows the extreme of the tendency in the South to the use 


_| of long and thick ties, a large part of its ties 
; in. section by 10 ft. long, 


* | being 9 ft. long. 


being 7 by 10 
some, however, being only 9 ft. 
long. The bulk of the ties in this section are about equally 
divided between 8 ft. and 8 ft. 6 in. length, about one-eighth 
Most of the latter (about 1,600 out of | ,900 


; miles) are on the Cincinnati Southern and the Louisville & 


The only timbers which appear to be used to any extent | ties also to a ver y large extent. 


South are white or rock oak (in the interior) and long | uses 8 ft. ties on rock ballast and 9 ft. on gravel ballast 


| 


how- } 


| oak ties in use than is required to la 


Nashville systems. Both of these lines, however, use shorter 


The Cincinnati Southern 


In thickness, 7 in. will be seen to be the predominating 


These timbers appear to be es- | | rule throughout the Southwest, only 25.1 per cent. of those 


| covered by the reports being as thinas 6 in. Nearly all of 
these Jie in a narrow belt from Kentucky and Missouri west- 
ward to New Mexico. South of this belt practically all ties 
are 7 in. thick. 


NORTH OF THE OHIO. 


The only wood in use for main track cross-ties in Ohio, 


being in some cases expressly, and in others impliedly, re- 
stricted to ties used on sidings. Considerable numbers of 
black walnut ties are reported as still in use in Indiana. It 
can hardly be doubted that there isin fact a larger propor- 
tion of inferior ties than appears upon the face of the 
reports, taking main track and side track together, since 
many statements of woods used appear to have been made 
with reference to main track only; but the proportion of the 
inferior woods in main track would appear to be very small 
indeed, and far outweighed by the proportion of good oak 
ties in sidings, so that there would appear to be many more 
y all maia track with oak 
alone. 

In Michigan, the use of oak is much less general, only a 
little over half (53.7 per cent.) of the mileage reported being 


| laid with it, the remainder being mostly hemlock and cedar. 


white oak ties predominate to a| 


Many of the roads through central and northern Michigan 
have few or no oak ties. 
In length of ties, roads in Ohioand Indiana use chiefly 81¢ 
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WOOD IN USE FOR CROSS-TIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SIZES OF CROSS-TIES IN USE. 


Table showing the total mileage reported as laid with cross-ties of various woods for the whole United States, and 
by viiacdie ea sections. 





NORTHEAST. | SoutH. NorTH CENTRAL. Far Waser. 


DIMENSIONS. ag = = ree ey ered bo 
8. ew | | Va., | Sout Sout uth- | Ohio, | 44; | 
k ig. ‘Middle etc. coast. |' int’r. | west. Ind. Til. Mich 








N. W. |Far W. 
Chic. | int’r. Pacific. 

















“8 ft, ties: | o , | 
La eee 3,755| 1,261)........ eed Core Serres perk gale sete cee Wiis 24 Sac 
Pe Cg, peers er 21769 BOO)..22122. nes EPL TRS 1,685, 1,385 
6 in. thick fe © déncsiteeuectn | 31,517 Ss Ma sak! Se oloeasescsl osbeee | 2,651 4,434 757| 14,820)........ 
al eemestayrr ros: fe: A ewen, nena peg eoee ine By ARS | Lataey Steen Hisar 
= See per | 475 | TN Doig S's BPR v2ds cdl sons chest weeele Whose soktethdensG\ scbukesbone 
Se pee ein? i Ri relent anise, Tipe Peseta, poate Sli csacnithes tee Ucamtaneet retake: 
! } i 
6x6 im, thick | % Bees] BA I cn cn a cc oni See eeerees [EI a 
CL Biers bidce assy s Med shaclassswevs PGs? ale. .ssnvalsomrocts [od ccnces teetdeeeelineane Gomeertiodteomons Arcane ee 
Ca erg 1a O75) -...5.. | 846 oan oT Ag 
— \ | ea eee % PA ceticnneutas cad bcleacdicadeliweveeos a es eer BUTT) .. 2.200 Lice teen 
7 in. thick 3 oe 2'808||....-. ban tae isa” 138), yin Neen erhict 
be Sere | 195). ..... 55 ere ie 140 a AR A ere PONE licewteey 
OP Me. “irc vectsnnastens | FOO]... nc alererccccle cee esl rcccccce|socscoes DOD i odcerevtasopnisaleentiapdsleayy mae> paver ives 





46 547, 265! 6,533 5,855 1,192 17.997) 4,179| 5,379 











Total, 8 ft. ties... 








8 ft. 6 in. ties: 






























































MD cvackiuiesehen eral are _.  POESIPT MARE Petters Meee, Rew nt UNE, aA & CBSA eee 
6 in. thick }x OPES: | 1,206]........ 227 313 327 199 140] ....... Bs adi taketh 
ee Rep aa: a; LARUE NE Sing TOR nea] Eee, Ae SeeS DEB. vee eens nee seeeees Jeveeeees| ae ceee 
. in thick) ~ O--ce-cescce- cece PAL nw we se ol ttt tee ewww wees ware eeee Hees see esas s og ME Ce EP Ce ee 
Gy in. thick} % g:01 77777077) Spun Si caer ; ol Nee tagiee one 
Se SREY 5 5,840] ... ... | esa arian Fai Sica ee eee Sis slit aR cin o 
7 im. thick } X% S++++--eeeeeenee 8,4°7/ ....... | 663) 4.281)...... 2,657| 1,123) 2,633)... .. |........ | sebonsdfooveucte 
EP a bis Pe Re eae 3,580) .......[-eeeeeee mrs | ae 3,040 | SE age d pive beemabeponsian 
8 Serene ia Spee aaas es bess anadlosees ool, WERouen shud takens, 13] embueeicl isle editeeaten ‘ 
Total, 8 ft. 6 in ties ........... SI swans 6,352 1,850 3591 2,769, 6,335 5496 140... ... ren pees 
9 ft, ties : CEs 7 r ¥ 
C50 UF zi csesueeey «| ORR CEST”, Feo enter So sdincrhscaacseianaies ae Pee eee 
6 in, thick Bis acmscinceee Ty | oes. | 68 BR, LRG ETE PR RRS “ES CRP pres ee 
Bae Movs :xeicckeooe RRS RE (OI BREA Rates 1 re RN Rosa LOL et! Riapaseal Jeresci 
a uit TR ReEe Terai PRA NR RIB gate ey oe RS ae Heenan Sees 
re Sa ORR Er “ERR FEAR IIR RIO: att gies k  peegeeg] Pane: eitorae”. paluatnd pe aes 
io. OM 6 ef ae Mere oases 1,542! 180) 928).222222 4.22 | 
oe OM es: fe ME Ls Sos REDRST ay cia and basin sabh eked Megs i tticnds! liana nce arnt L akicoe mdb as. “oka 
[——|-— - —_ —- — — —— — 
Tete), 0 9: WOR. 256s cscs fee IG ae Taha 1900) 1,428  1,675)........)...... 
10 ft. ties: Ba 
TX UO... cree veevees MBO) e seeelereecees|ereeeee | teers treet: | na An pea AR IE Rady meter: 
Mise. narrow- gauge ties* 110) .....20)sereoeee 1G1)........) 222+ see. - 36 
_ Total U.3 - reported Lactmanee ie 84,771| 3,486 13,609 2,696 3,510 3,034 14,898) 12 940) 3,007, 17,997] 4,179 5,415 
” Not specified ‘aN: v--| G18} 170) 500! |. | anal 1,50 2218) ci hey ae 
~ Total mileage of of reports........ 4 90,900} 3,656 14,109) 2,696 3,510 3,148 16,459 “15,158) “Dna 7 17,997| 4.179, 5.415 
~ Approximate aggregate of total! | | 
mileage in cperation...... i i223. 592 aes 17,860, 3,500! 5,126) 5,000) 20, 087) 21, rem 5,151) 21,849] 7,000) 8,000 








Nore.—This table, as respects widths of ie spre not enttedy ‘reliable, since the nem indicate an average instead a 
minimum w idth of face for hewn ties was record 








































































































SUMMARY. 
Showing the total mileage reported as laid with ties of ae lengths and thickness only, neglecting the variations in width 
of face. 
a aera a SSSA neGe panne Se 
this | Northeast. South. No. Central. Far West. 
LENGTH AND THICKNESS. U. s. | wayt , Ohi aa Eh ba! 
>| New | Va.. | So. | _So. So. | N.W. ver W.\p 
Eng. | ete. | coast. | Int’r. | west. = | Mich. ox | Int’r. | Pacific. 
Sl. ee ee ee Te H : H fo Ee a) et NS = 
2 ee 40,061) 2,18 5,041) 1,192) 14.820: 4,179: 
BI OF ies cs jE Raines Biecsces | hc ME noscbaelecameseah’ SHG esl aubdaeebcnes ‘ 
7 ‘| 11,558] 915)" 325 3,177 
g oF eisaenscalvcat hele vas. |[acsoke? bebo tere 2 WEE AES Se fase 
Webel Got, tes. .....-..6 <.s4e0s | 53 53 468) 3,486 7,189, 846) 547/265) 6,533, 5,855) 1,192! 17,997, 4,179 5,379 
8 ft. 6 in, ties: | | | | of pi Nee oe 
ee ee ee | fo Fo | 290) Rs Fee -.-| 1,250 199 | UIA Sere Sete 
ee SETAE Bae GOS ESS PE i” eee ee eae | et: nee hE AER MRRERER 05 =u. 
ies DS .cunget arises eeehd Renae | 18,808) stesnece 6, 032 1,537 391, 2,657) 5,085 3, 166 | socked w[eseeeee [seeeeeerleeeeeees 
Total 8 ft. 6 in, ties............. | 23,383}........ 6,352| 1,850 391 2,760) 6,835) 5 00) PA ee exe 
9 ft. ties: | Fi oy ~ | — 7 es +e ~| fs 
errr ‘onde ath SS Be ccscces | ess 3 a SS eee | S00) ADOGsidé.6 joes cis. loos ones 
GE Rs ahve te accrgnsed cane | AI ccacleeeesous | FET 1,542)........| 1,900) 928 oS eae RRS [oaseeeee 
——| — | ——_|—-— |] ma | 
Total 9 ft. ties., seseeeeesesneeel 7,033). apehnn 68) eareges!, MM ocscecs 1,900; 1,428) 1,675)........ b ee ae 
Bn. ft. ties: | | | es Any 
Ronee Ree PR en | 130).....-.. eee eee ees. | cress | CBB svnwsee.[ores 2 [ocesece [aoceace Jeoneesss 
—_—o— Oe ee | OS | | se | - ee —_— —- 
ne ee 307] mais | sowenees hevesee- of 110) Jonnetes ease 161 36 











ene — ~ 3,510 3,084) 14, £08 "12,0980) 3,007) 17,997 4,179) 5,415 


~~ ‘Total U. 8. reported, as a above a 3,486) 





PERCENTAGES 
Deduced from the preceding table, showing the proporlion of the mileage reported for the United States, and euch section laid 
with cross-ties of each oo ent a" and thickness. 







































































NORTHEAST. Sours. NortH CENTRAL. Far WEsT. 
: ees Total ice : Tal eo | 
LENGTH AND THICKNESS. = S | y ~ Ohio. N. W. 
U.S. New | Va., So. So. So. ? ” Pee, _ | 
Eng. _— etc. coast. | int’r. | west. | _ Mich. on. prentee. 
8 ft. ties. 
6 in. thick.. sawed exteceas 48.3 66.1) 36.1......... 2" 18.0. 39.5 39.6 82.4) 100.0) 100.0 
RO re Nikecnvesaceaneecouee : 11 i ee Tee | ee keh igh, Frere le ty we il val peed: 
* Files alee ree So eee Se cinent amen 13.7; 27.2} 16.7! 31.4 4.0 8.7 24.3 Pe 8 GRR Sen’ 
Go sis baie 4 PRR. dacbsacos ls tasavaabasenase Moos vos hckcteatebiesk sevehicsss oc Pepniivens 
Total Sft ties... ............ 63.5, 100.0! 628 S14 161 87 443 459) 306 100.0 100.0, 100.0 
8 ft. 6 in. ties. | | | 
6 in. thick 8.4 
age eet 
Br he i 34.4) 
Total 8 ft.6 in. ties. ..... ......{ 27.6)........ | 46.7) 68.6) 115) 91.3) 42.8] gta 
9 ft. ties. | my 
GD. GRID. sss 00s do aceece becsnoes ee OD) sorwoces| \ BAM vctnconshivis ence | 
Nike, |) a hae Mann a0 009 es enaanehmane 54} eeneaion Jesese ecfecocses | 12.9) eels 
Total 9 ft. ties................ eee =e | 129) 113! 54.7) ....... Faas A athe 
— —— | } | ee ce | eee —— — ——— ee | | 
Gramd Q000 6.505.365 dasizesccsece 100.0/ 100.0) 100.0) ed 100.0) 100.0 1080) 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0, 100.0} 100.0 
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ft. ties (about 5, 500 miles out of 8,500), the remainder being state appears to be laid with long 9 ft. ties, the remainder 
all 8 ft., except about 500 miles of 9 ft. ties: In Illinois, all | with 8 ft. 


ties reposted are only 8 ft. long and 6 in. thick, except a/ In thickness, taking all four states together, there are 





considerable mileage of much larger ties (9 ft. long by 7 in. Of ties 6 in. thick......... 66. vee  eeaetahERC 54.6 per cent. 
thick) on the Illinois Central. In Michigan, also, 84 ft. are nt BN eee seeeeneeeeeeerenees seeeeeaees se Bien 


conspicuous by their absence, only 140 miles being reported | 
as laid with them. Something oyer half the mileage of the Curiously enough, the use of the greater thickness i 











mainly confined to the shorter ties, there being, for ex- 
ample, only 145 miles of ties thicker than 6 in. reported 
from Michigan. This difference of practice is doubtless 
jargely owing to the difference in the timber, which makes 
length a more costly feature, comparatively, in an oak tie 
than in a hemlock. The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 
formerly of 6 ft. gauge, appears to be the only line using 
9 ft. oak ties exclusively or in large quantities. 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 
Northwest of Chicago the size of ties becomes almost 


994 | uniformly 6 in. by 8 in. face by 8 ft. long, only some 3,000 


miles out of 18.000 being 7 in. thick and none over 8 ft. 
long. Less than one-half (48 per cent.) of the ties are re- 
ported to be of oak, the remainder being chiefly cedar (87 
per cent.) or hemlock (11 per cent.), with a few hundred 
miles of miscellaneous woods. Only two roads in this sec- 
tion, the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs and the 
St. Joseph & Des Moines, report all ties of oak. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Central Iowa and Burlington & 
Missouri River report 70 to 94 per cent. of oak, but few of 
the remaining lines so much as 50 per cent., and several less 
than 10 per cent. 

On the roads in the Far West, Colorado, Dakota and 
Montana, oak and cedar both entirely disappear, almost 
half the mileage reported (4,179 miles) being laid with 
northern pine (a very poor tic) and the remainder with 
Colorado spruce or fir. The length is universally 8 ft. (for 
standard gauge) and the thickness 6 in., the face specified 
as a minimum being reduced to 6 or 7 in. 


PACIFIC STATES. 

In this region oak is almost entirely out of use, one note 
saying: ‘We consider red and yellow fir the best timber in 
Oregon for ties, both as regards its lasting qualities and its 
tenacity in holding spike. Oak and ash on tbis coast are 
not good for ties, being very porous, coarse-grained and 
short-lived. Some cedar ties are used on tangents, but the 
wood is very soft and does not hold a spike well.” California 
red-wood is also used in immense quantities for ties, for 
which it is well suited. Our reports from the Pacific states, 
however, are exceptionally incomplete. So far as they go, 
they indicate that ties longer than 8 ft. are not used on that 
coast. 

CANADA. 

In Canada few oak ties appear to be used, the largest per- 
centage ov any line from which we have reports being 10 
per cent. on the Grand Trunk, the remaining 90 per cent. 
being hemlock or tamarack, with cedar on sidings or for 
light traffic. Other roads report from 30 to 75 per cent. of 
cedar. All ties appear to be 8 ft. long by 6 in. thick, vary- 
ing from 6 to 8 in. minimum face. One line expresses a 
preference for small tamarack ties (6 in. face), instead of 
cedar or hemlock, using the large number of 3,100 per 
mile, or less than 20%¢ in. centre to centre. 

In the coast provinces of the Dominion the same dearth of 
oak seems to exist, none whatever being reported as in use 
on any line. The Eastern Extension Railway (Nova Scotia) 
and the Prince Edward Island Railway report half hem- 
lock and half spruce, the International, 90 per cent. cedar 
and 10 per cent. juniper, and the New Brunswick Railway 
75 per cent. cedar and the remainder hemlock or other soft 
woods. A few 9 ft. ties are used on the government lines, 
but in genera! ties are 8 ft. long. 


ENGLAND, 

Baltic red pine, with a few Scotch fir aud other soft woods 
Seem to be almost invariably used in England for ‘ sleepers,” 
as they are termed, to the exclusion of oak or other bard 
woods. Three out of the six companies from which we have 
reports creosote all their ties. The London & Northwestern 
Railway is using steel sleeperson an extensive scale, having 
already 20,000 in use, and contemplating laying a further 
quantity inthe coming year, These ties were illustrated in 
the Railroad Gazette for April 13, 1883. 

The standard dimensions for sleepers throughout England 
would seem to be 10 by 5 in. section by 9 ft. long, the Metro- 
politan District Railway alone reporting a heavier section, 
12 by 6 in. English practice thus differs decidedly from 
American, first in having a standard at all, and secondly in 
the dimensions of the standard, which is quite different from 
anything in American practice, especially in the thickness 
used. English sleepers, as is well known, are placed much 
further apart than is usual here, usually about 3 ft. from 
centre to centre, and sometimes even more, and chairs are 
used op each tie to support the “ bull head” non-reversible 
double-headed rail, which is by far the most generally used. 
Ali the lines from which we have reports use this rail, 


GERMANY. 

The following table gives a complete summary of the 
number of ties of each kind of wood in use on the railroads 
of the German Empire at the close of the fiscal year 1881-2. 
Lt will be seen from it that nearly two-thirds of the ties in 
use have been creosoted, or treated with chloride of zine or 
other chemical : 

Statistics of Cross-ties in Use on the Railroads of the German 
Empire, 1882. 








Number. Impreg- Unimpreg- 

Kind of wood. nated. nated. Total. 
OU, .nncecktoctrebssptes 15,324,460 16,682,670 32,007,130 - 
PDs pusesigaee > Ses..0e 20,034,320 4.021,164 24,055,484 
Other hard woods...... 350,699 278,440 629,139 

iE aenettnanks aden’ 35,709,479 20,982,247 56,691,753 

Per cent. of total. 

o ~- ah nied nbakninnin tis 27.1 29.4 56.5 
35.3 7.1 42.4 

Other hard “woods...... 0.6 0.5 1.1 
WOE viveiiessussinnin 63.0 37°0 100.0 


Miles of road, 21,279 ; of track, 36,251. 
Average number of cross-ties per mile, 1,564. 


The number of cross ties reported is equivalent to an average 
distance of a little more than 3 ft. 4 in. from centre to cen- 
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tre, which is even more than inEngland. A standard Ger- 
man work on railroads gives the ordinary distance as 1 
metre (3 ft. 33g in.) from centre to centre except that next 
the joint tie the distance is reduced to 800 millimetres— 
3116 in. The standard size is given as 160 x 250 x 2,500 mm. 
(about 6 1-3 in. x 9% in, x 8ft. 3 in.), with joint ties 160 x 340 
x 2,800 mm. (6Min. x 134/ in. x 9 ft. 3 in.). The sizes in use 
vary, however. This is the only country in which iron 
sleepers have been much used. Their use is extending. 

The average weight of rail used is much lighter than in 
England and not materially different from American prac- 
tice. The section of rail used is also almost invariably a 
T-rail, like the American pattern, a small percentage only 
differing therefrom, 








Sontributions. 


Locations on Paper and in the Field. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I cannot resist the tewptation of answering “ Olif’s” let- 
ter, which appeared last week, as it is so very one-sided that 
it might mislead people who are apt to be influenced by such 
things. 

Although my own experience in practice does not extend 
over even one-half of the time that *‘ Olif’s”’ does, still I pre- 
sume that I may lay claim toa more varied one, as his, 
from his own utterance, has been very limited in extent, al- 
though long in time. 

His denunciation of ‘‘office location” is not only severe 
but very sweeping. There is no question but that contour 
maps have their abuse as well as their use; and it is to find 
the point where use begins to become abuse that requires 
judgment. Onasmall branch road in acountry which 
offers no serious location problems, or on the prairies, on 
roads such as they built there, elaborate topographical sur-_ 
veys are an unnecessary expense. But on surveys 
for a trunk line through a heavy broken country 
or a foot-hill region where long tangents may be 
evolved, topographical maps carefully made and office 
location , become invaluable. That the gathering of 
material for making a _ useful topographical map 
does not require a good “‘ natural locating eye” and ma- 
tured judgment is a very general mistake. The value of a 
survey, as regards its cost, bears directly on the object for 
which it is made, in a money sense, as to amount which is 
proposed to be expended on the project. A contour map in- 
creases the cost of a survey and also its value—both of 
which can readily be reduced to dollars and cents. If the 
increase in value is greater proportionally than the increase 
in cost, it must be an advisable thing to do. ‘The 
great trouble with obtaining contour maps is that 
good topogrraphers are few and far between, they 
being the scarcest article of good quality in the en. 
gineering market that I know of ; from the fact, that the 
topographer must be naturally inclined in that bent, of 
good judgment and a rapid workman. 

American railroad engineering practice has unfortunately 
been much restricted by the fact that railroads are generally 
built to profit by the construction at so much per mile, so 
that, when a roadis built to make money out of its opera- 
tion after completion, engineers who can successfully cope 
with this problem are hard to get. 

Millions of dollars certainly have been thrown away, as 
“ Olif” says; but in many cases if the managers had spent 
twice or thrice what tbey did for their surveys, where a 
million bas been squandered nine hundred thousand might 
have been saved. J. M. B. 

P. S.—I would respectfully refer “* Olif” to W. F. Shunk’s 
‘* Field Engineer,” art. xxv., page 48. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 22, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

‘“‘Olif,” in an article published in your issue of Dec. 19, 
and entitled ** Locating on Maps and in the Field,” makes, 
to use a very mild expression, some very remarkable and 
peculiar statements, in which I am sure the majority of ex- 
perienced engineers do not concur. 

Tam at a loss to understand what is meant by “locating 
in the field” [the title was the Editor’-], but my conception 
of the phrase is that it is to directly locate the aligoment 
(tangents and curves) of a railroad without the aid of any 
preliminary preparation by simply going oa the ground, 
‘setting up,” and forging ahead, fitting such tangents and 
curves suited to each particular and peculiar portion of the 
line as the ‘‘practiced eye” of the ‘‘natural locator” might 
direct, and that too at the rate of from five to eight miles 
per day 

“« Olif” must certainly be a phenomenal engineer to be able 
to locate advantageously on the ground the line of a rai:road 

through a difficult country without any artificial mean® 

otber than that of his practiced eye, and at the rate given 

above, which [ consider extraordinary progress. 

Now if we are to locate direct, what is the use and value 
of a preliminary survey. I suppose ‘‘ Olif” considers this as 

_ SO much morey thrown away. 

I know of roads which have been located by this metho 
and afterwards built, but they generally proved to be abor 
tions, and the alignments were forever an eyesore to all and 
a disgrace to the engineer ‘‘ fathering” the same. 

I do not know what merits are claimed for this plan, for it 
seems to be modeled after the “‘hit and miss” and “try, 

try again’ method. 

I cannot for the life of me understand how an engineer 
could intelligently, and, at the same time, economically and 
speedily, locate a long line on a maximum grade through a 





known, or instructions given that a certain one is not to be 
exceeded, and this factor known, itis an easy matter first to 
run a careful preliminary line conforming to this knowledge. 
I state it positively, and the assertion will be corroborated 
by nine-tentbs of all experienced engineers, that this pre- 
liminary line should always be run first, taking care to put it 
as nearly as possible where it should go; this survey to be 
accurately plotted according to a convenient scale (say »5b5) 
and contours shown for, say, every ten feet difference in 
vertical elevation; the contours to be taken in the field with 
a hand level working from the actual elevations of the cen- 
tre line. 

With this map in hand, we have a basis, as it were, to 
work from. On the same we can project with precision and 
exactness any number of lines with their varying tangents 
and curves, and can note to a nicety the effect of a change 
in any of them. 

With prepared curves we can readily and speedily deter- 
mine what kind of a curve is best suited to round a certain 
point or fit into a recedivg portion of the hill-side. 

To obtain this knowledge on the ground, it would be neces- 
sary to judge by the practiced eye the curves best suited, 
and it is only after repeated trials that the right one is found. 
And even should the curve{fit the ground, we may find, on 
examination of the profile that the line is either too high or 
too low, and all the work must be done over again. 

But by first projecting a line on the map, for a short dis- 
tance ahead ata time, and then calling off a profile by means 
of the contours, we can readily determine how the Jine may 
be improved, and thus revising the work as we go along, al- 
lowing for compensation, etc., we have thus fixed on our 
map the best possible line that can be had. 

Any engineer who understands his profession, with proper 
notes can then run in this line on the ground, and if done in 
strict conformity with the notes furnished, the profile of the 
surveyed line will vary but slightly from the paper loca- 
tion. The line will rarely need any subsequent revisions 
and will thus stand once for all. 

But contrast this method with that of locating in the field. 
Having run in certain lengths of line, how is the locating 
engineer to know whether his work is satisfactory or not ? 
He has no way of judging except from the profile, which 
must be carried along in the field, and an inspection of this 
is the only tell-tale which will inform him how he is pro- 
gressing. As stated before, and reiterated here, it will be 
the exception rather than the rule that he has struck it the 
first time. Or again, his profile may look very well, but bis 
line may be an abomination, not apparent at the time; for, 
having no map, the engineer may not know what the align- 
ment is like until after the grading is done and the track is 
laid, when any defects that do exist will be prominently 
brought to view. 

In my opinion a paper location is first necessary to show 
the engineer what his line will look like when put on the 
ground, for the same reason that the architect first makes a 
plan of a proposed structure in order that he may observe 
what his building may look like and remedy its defects be- 
fore the same is actually built. It cannot be denied that 
locating from maps bears about the same relation to locat- 
ing on the ground as does the building of a house by a com- 
petent carpenter according to the plans of an architect to 
the raising of a log barn by some Western backwoods- 
men. 

I agree with “‘ Olif” that it is a rare occurrence to find a 
fast, cheap and accurate locating engineer. 

It is not often that cheapness and talent and genius go 
hand-in-hand together. 

Regarding the statement that millions of dollars have 
been thrown away in this country by office locations, it 
would be much nearer the truth to say that the reverse is 
the case, as witness the many changes made in prominent 
railroads all over the land, which were originally located by 
the ‘* field * method. FILo. 








The Inter-state Commerce Bill. 


The Inter-state Commerce bill, now engaging the atten- 
tion of Congress, is occupying time which might more prof- 
itably be spent upon something else. Mr. Reagan’s meas- 
ure had its beginning at a time when the railroad problem 
was a very different thing from what it is now. Complaints 
of excessive charges and unjust discrimination were then 
frequent and, perbaps, well-tounded. They were dealt with 
in an imperfect way by the states, and the resulting crop of 
Granger legislatures had sought to deal in a summary man- 
ner with the most complex problem of modern times, a prob- 
lem whose factors are to be sought not merely within the 
boundaries of a single state, not merely within the 
boundaries of the United States, but in every country 
with which we have commercial relations. As we write 
these lines our attention is arrested by a statement that the 
sbip-owners of Hamburg are perplexed by a regulation of 
the German governinent which proposes to tax petroleum 
barrels as cooperage. As Russian petroleum enters Ger- 
many in railway tanks, it will escape the duty, and thus the 
German ship-owner as well as the American oil-prodiucer 
will be placed at a disadvantage in the market. One of the 
elements of tue cost of petroleum in Hamburg is the charge 
of American railways tor carryicg it iothe seaboard. Taere- 
fore, any legislation of ours which deals with railway trans- 
portation must take into account what is going on in Ger- 
many. Stiil more must it take accouut of what go2s on in 
india, in Egypt, in Australia, and in every country that 
competes with usin the exportation of wheat or cottun. 

The Granger legislation having yielded results only partly 
satisfactory, the subject was taken up by Congress with the 
object of applying the same principles to inter-state com- 
merce that bad been applied more or less rigidly to local 
traffic. The Reagan bill, which has dragged its slow length 
through so many sessions, is the producs of this endeavor. 
But meanwhile the railway problem has undergone a 
change. Competition has accomplished most of the ends 
which Grangerism aimed to secure. It has reduced the rates 
of transportation for persons and property far below the 
dreams of the Grangers themselves. This result has not been 





difficult country without a basis of some kind. 
On most roads the ruling gradient to be used is generally 


confined to ihe so-called trunk lines. It has extended to the 
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Pacifir Coast, to the South and Southwest, to New England 
and New York. It is working night and day in countless 
directions ceaselessly and irresistibly. It has brought rail- 
way kings to their knees and made railway stockholders 
objects of commiseration as they were once objects of envy 
or of hate. 

Now, any comprehensive or intelligent treatment of the 
railway problem ought to embrace the question of railroad 
construction as well as of railroads already constructed. If 
the law of competition is to be left in full force (and there is 
nothing of which railway men stand in so much terror), it is 
both uvjust and inexpedient to put shackles upon the forces 
which are competing with each other. It has been proved 
that competition is more eff-ctual than statute law to reduce 
rates. If we divide the whole people into two classes— rail- 
way owners and railway customers—and conceive that the 
interest of the latter is to get the lowest possible scale of 
charges, competition will surely give it to them. It willnot 
stop at the point of giving the lowest rate consistent with a 
fair dividend on capital invested, which is the ultima Thule 
of Granger legislation. It has gone further in many in- 
stances. . It has required railroads to be run for operating 
expenses only; it has reduced op°rating expenses to a mini- 
mum and even below the point of safety. So far as the Rea- 
gan bill has this end in view, it will be as superfluous as an 
attempt to supplement the ocean tides with a squirt gun. 

But itis said that unjust discriminations must be attended 
to. Very well. What is a discrimination? and what is an 
unjust discrimination? These are questions to be deter- 
mined by the weight of evidence They cannot be deter- 
mined by an act of Congress. Would it be an unjust discrim- 
ination to carry petroleum to the seaboard for shipment to 
Germany at a less rate than is charged for petroleum to be 
consumed in New York ? Would it be wrong tocarry wheat 
on through bills of lading from Chicago to Liverpool at less 
than the proportionate rate from Chicago to Boston? If 
yea, the farmers of Iowa and Dakota will feel the conse- 
quences more heavily than the railroads. Examples might 
be multiplied, without extending our range of vision across 
the water, to show that any procrustean rule on the subject 
of discriminations will cause more injustice than it will cure. 
What is wanted to deal with grievances of that class is a 
commission or board like that of Great Britain, clothed 
with such powers as experience has shown to be necessary. 
The power of public opinion would be sufficient to rectify 
nearly all the abuses complained of. 

Considering the complexity of the railway problem, the 
gigantic interests involved, the tendency of special interests 
to get the better of general interests in all matters of law 
making and law administering, and considering especially 
the character of our institutions, our business habits, and 
mental hereditaments, we think that any arbitrary inter- 
ference with the law of competition or any attempt to force 
it prematurely into channels which it has not yet invaded 
would be a grave mistake. But if such interference must be 
had, it should not stop with tbe regulation of existing rail- 
ways. It should provide some tribunal to determine what 
new competition is admissible—that is, what new rail- 
ways may be built. Justice requires no less. If the 
Legislature takes railway property out of the hands of 
the owners in whole or in part, thus interrupting the 
play of natural forces, it makes itself responsible, to 
some extent, for the earning power of the roads, and 
ought, therefore, to exercise discretion in allowing new 
roads to be built to the injury of old ones. In most of the 
states the building of new railways is strictly a matter of 
private judgment. The right of eminent domain practi- 
cally belongs to any group of adventurers who can furnish 
or borrow the money to survey a new line. That this right 
has been much abused is certain. It has generally hap- 
pened that those who have abused it have received sufficient 
punishment in the loss of their investments. It may be safe 
to trust to the deterring force of recent examples to prevent 
the parallelipg of old lines, butit is worth asking whether 
in the older states, at least, the power to determine the 
needs of the community for railway extension, involving as 
it does the rights of all land owners, should not be reserved 
by the Legislature itself instead of being left to the caprice 
of individuals. At all events the government should either 
let competition work out its results without hindrance, or put 
poag limitations upon it.—New York Evening Post, 

lec. 22. 





Appliances for the Safety of Trainmen. 





The last monthly meeting of the Western Railway Club, 
held Dec. 17, President Verbryck in the chair, was devoted 
to the discussion of this subject, after some preliminary busi- 
ness had been transacted, and four new members were admit- 
ted. 

Mr. W. R. DAVENPORT opened the discussion. Yesterday 
the president of one of the great lines said to him, ‘* How can 
our farmers live with corn at 15 cts. a bushel?” But the 
man at the other end wants to know why, if there is such an 
enormous corn crop, corn is 60 cts. a bushel. The transport- 
ers have the most difficult problem to solve—how to move 
the freight from one to the other at a sufficiently low price. 
That which will promote the safety of men is bound to aid 
in solving this question, as the rolling stock is the branch of 
the problem which needs most seriously to be attacked. A 
great reduction in cost of transportation had taken place in 
the past few years, but a great, and perbaps greater one 
still remains to be made. As the manager of a great system 
of lines said to me the other day: “I am_ per- 
suaded that we must reduce the cost of the 
movement of freight over our lines to 11¢ mills per 
ton per mile.” 1 looked at bim in astonishment, but he 
continued: ‘We have reduced the cost to 214 mills per 
ton per mile, and we wust get it down to 1. 
Every reduction that bas been made has left us lower 
than we were before. Our salvation depends upon reducing 
the cost of moving freigbt and passengers to these mini- 
mums, as they now look to be, in order to enable us to make 
earvings to pay dividends.” This isa startling proposition, 
but I am not certain it is not feasible. The transportation 
business will be for twenty years to come the most difficult 
problem before the country. In England, we are told that 
the average distance their coal and iron are moved to the 
point of consumption is nine miles; while in this country it is 
128 miles. Therefore, this country, more than any other, 
must reduce its cost of transportation, and if but one-sixth 
of our products go abroad, five-sixths being consumed here, 
we ourselves reap the benefit of our own ability. 

Mr. JoHN KirBy then addressed the meeting, expressing 
his regret that railroad companies were so backward in in- 
troducing the standard appliances for the safety of train- 
men (illustrated in the Railroad Gazette for Nov. 21, 
1884), which had been adopted so long ago as 1879. He 
was not aware that any road except the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern was following the recommendations of 
that report. He was glad to see that one of the leading lines 


between Chicago and New York had settled down upon an 
automatic coupler, but feared general agreement was still 
far off. Mr. Kirby then explained in detail the nature of the 
standard attachments referred to above. 

A general discussion as to whether ladders should be at the 
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Forsyth, McKenzie, Snow and Miller, all of whom favored 
ladders at the side, and Mr. Kirby, who stated that while 
chairman of the committee on the subject he had made many 
inquiries about side ladders, and yardmen and trainmen 
were unanimously in favor of the side ladders, but railroad 
managers thought it was not expedient to recommend them, 
believing that while the men themselves would recommend 
it as being most convenient, ic was not the best thing for 
them. Going past a bridge or post they are liable to be 
knocked off, but if between the cars they are safe. 

Mr. Snow stated that they had had several cases where 
trouble had arisen from sill steps giving way, and finally he 
had put on one man whose business it was to see that the 
ladders and the top of the brake wheel were kept in a safe 
condition. Every car that goes out of the shops and comes 
into the yards is tested, by running a stake under the car as 
if to pry off the steps and if found weak they are taken off 
and new bolts put in. 

Mr. L. E. Jonnson, of Aurora, said: ‘‘There have been 
injured on the Chicago district from Jan. 1, 1882, to June 
1, 1884, 46 train-men in the following manner: 


By draw-bars of unequal height.............. : 
Hands caugbt square between draw-bars................e.00005: 25 

(Six of these caused by gloves or mittens catching.) 
Stubbed their feet and fell, pulling pins. 
Draw-bars shoving by each other........ 
Caught between dead-blocks..... ...... 
Caught between dead-blocks and head of p' 
Caught in draw-bar while pulling pins..............2 .......0-05 
EAD OE COU CU IG 5 soe oF ES ow t5 ig nsdn epee s wand sks . 
ED AE ON 55 = 0 onbng an kats Pe onGiakese Canon sink thay aah e chicks 
Draw-bars shoving under the Car................eeeceeeee eeccee 


Mr. WEst, Master Mechanic, at Burlington said that most 
of the trainmen injured on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad were burt by foreign cars having dead- 
blocks ou them which caught the arms in reaching over or 
under them trying too couple. They had men burt, with 
their draw-bars, by baving mittens frozen to links so they 
could not get their hands off. Most ofthe men were hurt 
through their own carelessness, trying to couple when cars 
were coming together too fast or too slow and holding the 
link too long. Sometimes they lay their hands on the 
bracket on the drawbar that serves as a buffer, and when it 
comes back against the deadwood mashed their fingers. He 
did not think they could improve them. 

Mr. ForsyTH thought that drawbars and buffer blocks 
were a frequent source of danger. On their road they bad 
the Potter draw-bar arranged with a bracket which strikes 
against acentral buffer-block about 8 in. square and 24 in. 
jong. The double dead-blocks, which were such frequent 
causes of accident, were dispensed with altogether. Single 
and double dead-blocks were used, he thought, in about 
equal numbers. 

A discussion on the use of sticks for coupling cars followed, 
in which it seemed to be generally admitted that it was dif- 
ficult to get trainmen to u-e them, and that the adoption of 
some automatic coupler was the most hopeful remedy for 
the danger now existing. 

Mr. TOWNSEND then described the workings of the Hine 
coupler, a device somewhat similar in its main features to 
the Janney. President Verbryck stated that they were put- 
ting in a few of the Hine couplers as an experiment. 

The discussion on the use of single or double dead- blocks 
was then renewed, but the renewed discussion was largely 
based upon a misapprehension, it having been stated that 
the Master Car-Builders staudard for dead-blocks was 30 in. 
from centre to centre, whereas it is from out toout. Mr. 
John Kirby corrected the error. 

The best material for piston-rods, rocker-arms, cross-heads, 
driving-boxes, and piston-packing was then selected as the 
next subject for discussion, and the meeting adjourned. 
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TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works;in Paterson, N. J., bave 
completed a locomotive which is to be sent to the New 
Orleans Exhibition before going into service. 

The Western & Atlantic shops in Atianta, Ga., have com- 
pleted a new passenger locomotive for the road. It has 17 
by 24 in. cylinders and 68 in. driving wheels. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works, in Allegheny, com- 
pleted their exaibit for the New Orleans Exposition on Dec. 
16. The exhibit will comprise three locomotives, one a 
saddle tank switch engine, weighing 56,000 Ibs.; another a 
passenger engine for the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West 
road, weighing 72,000 lbs., and the third a heavy passen 
ger engine, weighing 92,000 lbs.—Pittsburgh American 
Manufacturer. 

The Rhode Is!and Locomotive Works in Providence have 
a number of orders on hand, enough to keep the shops at 
work for several months. . 


Car Notes. 


The St. Charles Car Works in St. Charles, Mo., are building 
100 freight cars for the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
road. 

The Detroit Refrigerator Car Co. has been organized in 
Detroit, Mich., with $60,000 capital stock. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co., in Brightwood (Spring- 
field), Mass., has lately received orders for drawing-room 
cars for the Boston & Loouk and the Old Colony roads, and 
for passenger cars for the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West, 
the San Francisco & North Pacific and the Panama rail- 
roads. The orders now on hand are enough to keep the 
shops busy until July next. 

Tbe North Carolina Car Co. in Raleigh, N. C., has turned 
out 69 flat cars for the Raleigh & Gaston road. A new 
boiler house of brick is being added to the shops, and a new 
engine of 100 h. p. put in. 

‘The Pullman car shops at Pullman, Ill., have a contract 
to build a number of sleeping and parlor cars for tue Wag- 
ner Co. The freight shops are building 250 box cars for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburgh is busy, with a full 
force employed, but a reduction of from 5 to 10 per cent. in 
wages has been made, to date from Jan. 1 next. 

The bridge works of Shultz & Co, in Pittsburgh, have 
orders enough to keep them at work all winter, with a 
slightly reduced force. 

Iron Notes. 
The Everett Iron Co. has putits new furnace at Everett, 
Bedford County, Pa., into blast. Itisacoke furnace 18 by 
75 ft. in size, and is supplied with all the latest appliances. 

Citico Furnace, which was compeiled to blow out several 
months since on account of defective boilers, will go into 
blast Jan. 1. President Chamberlain, of the furnace com- 
pauy, recently visited the North for the purpose of investi- 
gating the iron outlook. He was well pleased, and thinks 
there may possibly be an advance.—Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Tradesman. 

Tbe furnace and other property of the Saucon Iron Co., 
at Hellertown, Pa., were sold at sberiff’s sale recently, and 
bought by the Thomas Iron Co., ata nominal price, sub- 
ject to the mortgages. 
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The two new furnaces of the Dayton Iron & Coal Co., in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are nearing completion. 

Oley Furnace in Berks County, Pa., owned by the Clymer 
Iron Co., bas gone out of blast until spring. 


Manufacturing and Business Notes. 


Among the recent shipments of Dean Brothers’ Pump Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., were two large steam pumps having 20-in. 
steam cylinders, 14-in. water cylinders and 24-in. stroke. 
One went to Muscatine, Ia., and the other to Cloquet, Minn. 
Each pump can deliver 1,600 gallons per minute 
At the recent fair of the Massachusetis Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association in Boston, one of the four gold medals 
given was awarded to the Seibert Cylinder Oil Cup Co. for 
the locomotive and other lubricators which it manufactures. 
The gold medal for superior excellence in hoisting engines, 
boilers and small stationary engines, at the exhibition of the 
Massachnsetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, beld at 
Boston, was awarded to the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., 
of New York. : 

The Vulcan lron Works, of Chicago, are fiaishing for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad another pile driver 


3) with automatic steam hammers, making the eighth of this 


pattern furnished that company. 

Messrs. Watson & Stillman, of New York, were awarded 
a medal of superiority for their improvements in hydraulic 
jacks, at the American Institute Fair ia New York. 


British Rail Exports. 


For November and the eleven months then ending these have 
been, tothe United $States and to all countries, in tons of 
2,240 lbs. : 

To United States: 








-——-November.—---. --—-- Eleven months.--—— 

1882. 1883. 1884. 1882. 1883. 1884. 

Iron rails.... ce se shins 21,127 2.593 & 

Steel rails.... 4,636 6,702 1,007 167,142 63,579 17,476 

Total....... 4,636 6,702 1,007 188,269 66,162 17,483 
To all countries ; 

Iron rails ... 2,014 1,913 1,305 44,722 23.913 13,836 

Steel rails.... 52,292 57,488 33.216 687,416 695,905 493,398 

Total .... , 64,306 59,401 34,521 732,133 719,818 507,234 


The exports to this country were insignificant, as they 
have been throughout the year. To other countries they 
were 36 per cent. less than last year and 43 per cent. less 
than in 1882 in November, and for the eleven months they 
were 489,751 tons this year, against 653,656 tons last year, 
543,869 in 1882, and 391,383 in 1831. Of the entire de- 
crease since 1882 170,786 tons is in exports to this country, 
and 54,118 in the exports to other countries. The ex- 
ports to other countries were much larger this year than in 

881. 


Car Couplers. 


The New York Central & Hudson River Co. has adopted 
the Ames coupler, and will apply it.to its freight equip- 
ment. The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Michigan Central and the 
Boston and Albavy companies have also bought the right to 
use the same vara ‘hg 

The United States automatic car coupler, recently ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, has 
been adopted by the Boston & Lowell for its entire system. 
It is already in extensive use by the Concord Railroad. 


Bas Relief Railroad Map 


There will be on exhibition at the New Orleans Exposition, 
as a part of the exhibit of the Savannah, Florida & Western 
Railway, a bas relief map of the Plant system of railroads, 
28 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, the work of Mr. T. C. Leutze. 
It consists of 12 sections, each representing the topography 
of certain portions of Florida, Southern and Eastern Georgia 
and South Carolina. itis accurate in the representation 
of distances and elevations, being modeled upon a horizon- 
tal scale of two miles to an inch, and upon a vertical scale 
of 50 ft. toan inch. The model is composed of a layer of 
Portland cement spread upon a large table as a founda- 
tion for a superstructure of plaster of paris. The ground 
work is painted green, with watercourses, lakes, etc., in 
blue, towns and citiesin red, railroads in gold, silver and 
red, and county boundaries in yellow and red. 


St. Louis Engineers’ Club. 


At the annual meeting in St. Louis, Dec. 3, Mr. J. B. John- 
son, the Secretary, presented his annual report, in which he 
says: ‘‘ There have been 17 meetings of the Club, at 13 of 
which regularly announced papers were read. The average 
attendance at these meetings have been 23 members. Eight- 
een papers bave been presented, all but one of which have 
been or are to be published in the Associated Journal. 

‘© The following members have contribated papers: Mess;s. 
H. C. Moore, Gayler, Sobolewski, Woodward, McMatb, 
Robert Moore, O. Chanute (not a member), Humphreys, 
Miller, J. W. Hill, Adams, Johnson, Constable and Nipher. 

“There have been 49 new members received into the 
Club and 6 names dropped from the rolls. The total mem- 
bership is now 106. * * * 

‘* The Club bas been the recipient of various publications 
and donations. It regularly reveives the proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and those of the Phila- 
delpbia and Pittsburg clubs. The most notable donations in 
the past year have been the complete proceedings of the Am- 
erican Society of Civili Engineers, which have been bound in 
12 volumes, and the report of the New Boston Water Supply 
from Sudbury River. 

** A new constitution has been sdopted, more in accord- 
ance with the present need of tbe Club than that which has 
served for the past 16 years. 

“The Club is now in excellent working condition, and 
there seems no reason why it should not so continue. The 
success of the past year is due to a generally awakened 
interest in the matter, which can be largely traced to the 
work of the Committee on Programme, who provided for so 
valuable a series of papers for the meetings. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that no local engineers’ organization in 
this country has done better work in the past year than our 
little Club. * * * 

‘“* As to the character of our meetings, many members have 
expressed a desire that they might be somewhat more infor- 
mal and sociable. I believe this end could be attained by 
leaving a portion of each meeting to the presentation of 
various matters of interest which may arise in the several 
special fields of practice in which members are engaged, thus 
furvishing an opportunity for some informal discussion, 
queries, suggestions, etc. Thereis no practical engineer who 
does not meet with many such items in che course of a year 
which could profitably be presented to the Club. 1f time for 
this can not be found in any other way, it may be found ad- 
visable to limit the time for the reading of the papers, and 
if the article is long, let only portions or an abstract be 
given, inasmuch as the article will cou.e to all members in 
printed form, when they can peruse it at pleasure. At least 
some scheme should be adopted by which members who 
attend regularly may obtain at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with each other in the course of a year.” 

The Commiteee on Programme submitted the following 
list of papers to be prese 





nted : 
Dec, 17, Earlier Floods in the Mississippi, J. A. Ockerson. 


Jav. 7, Economy in Gas Engines, J. Sobolewski; Protec- 
es: ee Fire and Means of Extinguishing the Same, C. 

. Aubin. 

Jan. 21, Use of Compressed Air, C. Shaler Smith; An 
Improved Crane, Frederick Schickle. 

Feb. 4, Elimination of Errors in Field Work, Wm. Bouton; 
Mill Creek Sewer, Wm. Wise. 

Feb. 18, Street Pavements, Thomas H. Macklind; Im- 
provement in Switches, Hubert Taussig. 

March 4, Experiments in Hydraulics, Henrv Fiad; Treat - 
ment of Wood for Street Pavements, T. D. Miller and T. J. 
Caldwell. 

March 18, Pile Driving and Related Work, C. V. Merse- 
reau ; Use of Diagrams of Crank Effort in Designing, W. H. 
Alderdice. 

April 1, Amsler Integrators, M. L. Holman ; Construction 
in Wood and Iron, K. Tully. 

April 15, Steamboat Shafts, H. W. Baker ; the Efficiency 
of a pair of Holtz Engines, one acting as generator the other 
as motor, F. E. Nipher. 

April 29, Utilization of Fuel by the Generative System, 
Ww. B. Potter ; Dynamometers, Charles F. White. 

May 13, paper by Frank H.- Pond, subject not given ; 
Theory of Car Starters, J. B. Johnson. 

May 27, Theory of Ammonia Refrigerating Process, C, M. 
Woodward ; Report of Committee on Smoke Prevention. 

After this report had been received nominations for officers 
were made, to be voted on by letter-ballot. 

It was resolved that it is the sentiment of the Club that it 
is desirable to limit the reading time of any paper to about 
30 minutes. The object of this resolution is not to limit the 
length of papers, which will be printed in full in the Jowr- 
nal, but if necessary to present only an abstract of the paper, 
or such portion as can profitably be pre-ented orally, and 
so obtain more time for the discussion and for the introduc- 
tion of other subjects. 

Mr. Robert Moore then read a paper on Sewerage and 
House Drainage in St. Louis, after which Mr. Whitman 
gave an account of the successful Jowering of a 36 iv. water- 
main by about 7 ft. without cutting off the supply or dimin- 
ishing the pressure. The lowering was made necessary by 
a change of street grade. The meeting then adjourn 


The Canada Locomotive Works. 


From a letter to The Engineer by the late Walter A. 
Brown, written last summer, we take the following : 

The Canada Locomotive Works, Kingston, are practi- 
cally the only independent locomotive works in the Domin- 
ion, and are capable of turning out a considerable number 
of engines a year, and of employing 500 to 600 men. They 
have followed the example of several of the —— 
works in the United States, and bave nearly suspend 
operations. The erecting shop is connected directly with 
the former, while the coal, etc., is stored on wharves, 
having 30 ft. of tideless water. The coal comes entirely 
from the United States, that of Nova Scotia, spite of the 
absence of duty, being unable to compete with it. The iron, 
on the other hand, comes entirely from Scotland, the prod- 
uce of American works, in consequence of their protective 
duties, being higher by some cents per pound. The numer- 
ous modern tools are, with few exceptions, of Cana- 
dian build, chiefly from McKenzie & Bertram’s works 
at Dundas, near Hamilton. These tools, whose sur- 
faces are eitker left bright or lined out in gay colors, con- 
form closely to English types. A simple and ingenious 
emery polisher, for coupling-rods, etc., hanging from a shaft 
and driven by ropes, isa decided novelty. Inthe yard was 
a specimen of a recent Canadian invention, namely, a 
‘*rotary steam snow-shovel,” in which a kindof many-sailed 
windmill, made to turn about a horizontal axis, shaves off 
the snow with its front edges, sweeps it inside, and finally 
delivers it through an opening at the top with force sufti- 
cient to throw it to a considerable distance.* 


The Electric Light for Cars. 


The car on the Dedham Branch of the Providence road, 
which is lighted by electricity, isa favorite with passengers. 
The light is more briliant than that of oil and is perfectly 
steady and safe and cleanly. The system used is known as 
the Trouve, and isa bi-chromate battery of peculiar con- 
struction. It consists of a wooden trough in which are fitted 
from four to six ebonite cells, each containing one zinc and 
two carbon elements. The elements are connected by means 
of movable clamps, aud are attached to a windlass by which 
they are raised from or lowered into the exciting solution, 
as required to regulate the intensity of the current. A 
wooden stop, which may be pushed aside when necessary, 
prevents the elements from being entirely raised from the 
cell, while the height of the crank allows of the cells being 
removed for emptying and refilling. A spindle covered with 
india rubber supports the elements, the zincs being notched 
at the top to facilitate their fixation or removal, thus enab- 
ling them to be reamalgamated and rapidly rearranged. 
The car using incandescent lights produced ty the Trouve 
battery makes several trips to and from Dedham every even- 
ing. This system is controlled by the Domestic Electric 
Light & Power Co., of this city, and it is claimed by them 
that they can light cars and residences at an expense not 
grater than that of gas at $2 per 1,000 ft.—Boston Adver- 
ser. 
t Peculiar Smoke-Box Equipment. 


R. W. Bushnell, Master Mechanic of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern Railway, is using a peculiar spark- 
arrester in connection with the extended front end. He 
has an exhaust pipe ending in a single nozzle, that extends 
up about the middle of the flue-sheet. From the top of the 
nozzle to the base of the stack a pipe similar to a petticoat pipe 
without the flare extends, and this pipe is perforated with 
small oblong holes, about half the sheet being cut out with 
these holes. The netting is fastened in the ordinary posi- 
tion for extended front ends, but no diaphragm plate is 
used or is found necessary. as the perforated pipe acts as a 
draft regulator. Indicator diagrams taken from a locomo- 
tive thus equipped are remarkable for the absence of back 
pressure.—American Machinist. 
The Franklin Institute. 


At the stated meeting in Philadelphia, Dec. 17, Mr. W. 
Barnet Le Van presented a s:ries of diagrams exhibitin 
the time-tahles of the fastest railroad trains of Europe ond 
America, and made the same the subject of some in- 
teresting comments on “‘ Modern Railway Facilities.” 

The Secretary, Dr. Wahl, in his menthly report, referred 
to the lamentable inadequacy of the facilities and equip- 
ment of the United States Patent Office, and suggested 
tbat some action be taken by the Institute in bringing the 
needs of the office to the attention of Congress, which had 
hitherto neglected to act upon the request and rc commenda- 
tions of successive commissioners. It was shown that the 
average annual surplus of the Patent Office for the five 
years ended Dec. 31, 1883, bad been $285,992, all of which 
iscontributed by the inventors in the form of fees. Under 
these circumstances tbey have surely the right to ask that 
their business shall be dispatched, efticiently end promptly. 

The Secre'ary alluded to the experiments that were being 
conducted under the direction of Chief Eogineer Ludlow, of 
the Water Department of Philadelphia, with the object of 








* For full description ‘and illu stration, see Railroad Gozetle 
Sept. 12, 1884, 
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purifying the water supply by a system of artificial aéra- 
tion. 

The Secretary spoke of the several projects for canals and 
railroads across the American Isthmus, and illustrated his 
remarks with the aid of a photographic map of the Isthmus, 
of which an image was prciec on a screen with the lan- 
tern. He exhibited an Edison glow lamp, in which the cop- 
per, with which the juncture of the wires with the carbon 
filament is electroplated, had been volatilized by the heat of 
the lamp. The metal had been deposited very uniformly on 
the interior surface of the globe, forming a continuous copper 
coating of superb metallic lustre when viewed by reflected 
light. but so excessively thin as to be quite trausparent by 
transmitted light, the transmitted color being green, or the 
complementary color to the first named. Similar effects 
have often been observed with the Edison glow lamp, but 
.the specimen shown wa8 remarkable for its extreme 
beauty. 

Prof. Houston offered a preamble, setting forth that scien- 
tific books published abroad are absolutely essential to stu- 
dents and investigators, and are but rarely duplicated in 
this country, and a resolution that the Franklin Institute 
send a request to the representatives of Pennsylvania in 
Congress to use their utmost endeavors to place private par- 
ties who may import such books for their own use and not 
for sale upon the same footing as colleges and other incor- 
porated institutions. The resolution was adopted. 

The project of holding an exhibition on some special sub- 
ject evoked considerable discussion. 





@eneral QRailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Boston & Albany, annual meeting, at the Meionaon in 
Boston, at 11 a. m., Feb. 11, 1885. 

Boston & Lowell, annual meeting, at the passsenger 
station in Boston at 10:30 a. m., on Jan. 17, 1882. 

Connecticut River, annual meeting, at the office in Spring- 
field, Mass., Jan. 21, at noon. 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting, at the office in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1885. The registry of stock closed 


Oct. 12. ‘ 

Dividends. 
Dividends on the eapital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 134 per cent., quarter!y, 
payable Feb. 2. ‘Transfer books close Feb. 29. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 184 per cent., 
quarterly, on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 20. Transfer 
books close Dec. 31. 

Fitchburg, 244 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 1, to 
stockholders of record on Dec. 15. 

Flint & Pere Marquette, 314 per 
preferred stock, payable Jan. ts, 
on Dee. 24. 

Holyoke & Westfield (leased to New Haven and North- 
ampton), 4 per cent for the year ending Sept. 30 last. 

Vermont Valley, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 1, 
to stockholders of record on Dec. 20. 

Worcester, Nashua d& Rochester, 144 per ~«cent., semi- 
annual, payable Jan. 1, to stockaolders of record on Dec. 


~~. 








cent., semi-annual, on the 
to stockholders of record 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech 
nical societies will be held as follows: 

The Master Car-Builders’ Clud will hold regular meetings 
at its rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the even- 
ing of the third Thursday in each month. The next regular 
meeting will be on Thursday, Jan. 15. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 
meetings at its rooms inthe Boston & Albany station in 
Boston, on the evening of the third Wednesday in each 
month. The next meeting will be held Wednesday, Jan. 14. 

The Western Railway Club will hold regular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

Foreclosure Sales, 


The Rio Grande & Pecos road was sold under foreclosure 
Dec. 17, and bought for $100,000 by Charles B. Wright, for 
account of the bondholders. The road exteuds from Laredo, 
— to Santa Tomas, 27 miles, and has never been profit- 
able. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 


This Association has issued a circular containing full in- 
structions for the examination of employés for vision, color- 
blindness and hearing, for which we regret that we cannot 
now find space. 

A circular has also been issued from which we take the 
following : 

‘Certain officers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
and of its Employés’ Relief Association have undertaken 
the establishment of a Free Circulating Library for the em- 
ployés of the company. ey do this in the belief that 
such an institution will not only be welcomed by all classes 
as a popular and desirable addition to the Relief Associa- 
tion, but that, through its agency and development, much 
needed opportunity will be afforded employés to qualify 
themselves for promotion and advancement in life, while at 
the same time their children, wherever located, will have 
at band facilities for study and instructive reading matter, 
seldom obtainable outside large cities. This will be done 
without cost to employés and in such manner that the books 
furnished can be utilized, not only at reading rooms (not al- 
ways convenient of access), but also amid the comforts and 
er A of their homes. 

“The plan, in brief, is, by means of contributions of 
money and books to establish as a part of the Relief Asso- 
ciation ges yo library, selected with special reference to 
the wants and tastes of employés and their families; to 
print inexpensive, but carefully-prepared catalogues and 
cards on which to make requisitions for books, and to so dis- 
tribute them that every member can receive and return lit- 
erature without delay through the company’s train service. 

“One prominent feature of the library will be the ap- 
pointment, at divisional and principal stations, of library 
committees, composed of those in sympathy with the move- 
ment, through whom the association can collect donations 
of money and books, and who will serve the purposes of 
local libraries in dealing with members.” 

The library is intended for the benefit of employés of the 
company and their families and contributions in books or 
money are asked for from all friends of the movement. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Mr. J. T. 
Clark, Assistant General Freight Agent, has been appointed 
a Freight Agent, ‘to succeed Mr. J. H. Hiland, re- 
8 A 











Chicago, Union Central & Atlantic.—The directors of 
this new company are W. B. Hammond, Samuel P. Hazzard, 





Benjamin F. Rush, A. Dale Owen, P. W. Bartholomew, 
W. W. Murphy, and John W. Dodd. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—The following circular from 
Vice-President and General Manager J. B. Mulliken is dated 
Muskegon, Mich., Dec. 18: 

“The following changes are ordered, to take effect Dec. 
22: Jason H. Carpenter is appointed General Freight and 
Passenger Agent vice J. H. Palmer, resigned, and William 
A. Gavett, Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
vice J. H. Carpenter, promoted. Offices as heretofore at 
Grand Rapids, Mich.” 


Denver, New Orleans & Missouri Pacific.—The directors 
of this new company are: John Evans, Cyrus W. Fisher, 
David H. Moffatt, William Bard, S. H. Elder, J. S. Brown, 
George Fritch, Charles B. Kountze, Denver, Col.; Jay 
Gould, Russell Sage, New York. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf.—Mr. James Long has 
been appointed Master Mechanic in charge of the new shops 
at Springfield, Mo. He was formerly on the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph road. 

Mr. Charles Jones is appointed Southern Passenger Agent 
for this line, vice Mr. Chas. N. Winner, resigned. Commu- 
nications should be addressed to him at No. 31 Madison 
street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Michigan Central.—General Freight Agent A. Mackay 
has issued the following circular: ‘‘ The Assistant General 
Freight agents, General Eastern Freight Agent and Commer- 
cial Agent of this company will have supervision, under in- 
structions from the General Freight Agent, of the territory 
assigned below: A. W. Street, Assistant General Freight 
Agent, Chicago, in charge Michigan City and west to Chi- 
cago and Joliet, inclusive. C. J. Hupp, Assistant General 
Freight Agent, Detroit, in charge of all lines in the state of 
Michigan, including Detroit, Toledo and the Toledo and 
South Bend divisions. John Crampton, General Eastern 
Freight Agent, Buffalo, in charge of ali lines in Canada, in- 
cluding Buffalo, Black Rock, and Suspension Bridge and the 
Michigan Midland & Canada Division (St. Clair to Ridge- 
way, inclusive). O. Waters, Commercial Agent, Bay City, 
acting under instructions from the Assistant General Freight 
Agent at Detroit, will have charge of all traffic originating 
at points on the Mackinaw Division, the Saginaw Division 
north of and including St. Charles and the Bay City Div- 
ision north of and including Caro Junction.” 


Mobile & Ohio.—Col. T. M. R. Talcott has been appointed 
Vice-President and General Manager in place of Gabriel 
Jordan, deceased. Col. Talcott was at one time in charge of 
construction on the Chesapeake & Ohio, and was afterwards 
for 15 years on the Richmond & Danville road, serving suc- 
cessively as Chief Engineer, General Superintendent and 
General Manager ; he left the Richmond & Danville some 
months ago. Col. Talcott has a very high reputation as an 
engineer and railroad manager. 


Nevada Central.—Mr. Joseph K. Choate is appointed Act- 
ing Superintendent, with office at Battle Mountain, Nev., 
in place of N. W. Dunn, resigned. 


Norfolk & Virginia Beach.—Messrs. C. G. Elliott and R. 
B. Cooke have been appointed Receivers of this company. 


Pennsylvania Company.—The following circular from 
the office of Third Vice-President and Comptroller Thomas 
D. Messier, is dated Pittsburgh, Dec. 20: 

‘** For the purpose of consolidating the auxiliary branches 
of the Accounting Department of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, now located at Cleveland, O., and Louisville, Ky., 
with the main office at Pittsburgh, Pa., a reorganization of 
such department, with the following appointments under 
such reorganization, have been made, to take effect Jan. 1, 
1885, viz: 

* Albert McElevey, Auditor of Freight Receipts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who will have charge of all communications, 
duplicate way-bills, reports and settlement of balances re- 
luting to the freight accounts. 

‘* James P. Farley, Auditor of Passenger Receipts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who will have charge of all communications, 
canceled tickets and passes, reports and settlement of bal- 
ances relating to the passenger accounts. 

‘‘James Instan, Auditor of Disbursements, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who will have charge of all communications,-check- 
rolls, bills and reports, including engine and car mileage, 
relating to the disbursement accounts. 

‘* The above named officers will be charged with the busi- 
ness, relating to their respective offices, belonging to the 
Pennsylvania Company, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Railway Co. and the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Co, The reorganization referred to having abol- 
ished the offices of Auditor of Cleveland & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road Co., Cleveland, O., and Jeffersonville, Madison & In- 
dianapolis Railroad, Louisville, Ky., all communications and 
reports pertaining to the business of those roads and hereto- 
fore sent to those offices, will on and after Jan. 1, 1885, be 
forwarded to the proper Auditor at Pittsburgh, Pa., indicated 
above.” 

The following circular has been issued by Mr. John E 
Davidson, Treasurer of the company: 

‘On Jan. 1, 1885, the auxiliary branches of the Treasury 
Department of this company, known as the office of Cashier 
of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the office of Cashier of the Jeffersonville, Madison & 
Indianapolis Railroad, at Louisville, Ky., will be abolished, 
and the business heretofore transacted by these officers will 
be conducted by and through the Treasurer at the main 
office, at Pittsburgh, Pa. All communications relating 
thereto should be addressed accordingly. Drafts for balances 
due by this company on account of the above named roads 
should, after Jan. 1, be made on John P. Henderson, 
Assistant Treasurer, Pittsburgh, Pa. Remittances for amounts 
due this company, heretofore made to the cashiers above 
named, should be made to John E. Davidson, Treasurer, 
Pittsburgh.” 


Pine Bluff, Monroe & New Orleans.—The office of this 
new company is in Pine Bluff, Ark.; the directors are M. L. 
a T. F. Brooks, C. M. Neal, C. M. Neal, Jr., and R. M. 
Neal. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—At the recent annual meeting 
in Richmond, Va., the old board was re-elected, as follows: 
Wm. H. Barnum, Calvin 8. Brice, Myron P. Branch, James 
T. Closson, Francis O. French, John Humpbhreville, John J. 
McCook, Wm. L. Scott, Samuel Shelburn, John W. Simp- 
son, Allen Y. Stokes, Samuel Thomas, Charles E. 
Wortham. 


Savannah, Florida d& Western.—Mr. Marin Knowles has 
been appointed Southwestern Passenger Agent, with office 
in New Orleans, and Mr. Wm. Hughes Northwestern Pas- 
senger Agent, with office in Chicago. 


Somerset.—At the annual meeting in Waterville, Me., 
Dec. 11, the following directors were elected : Reuben B. 
Dunn, Jobn Ayer, Edward Rowe, 8. 8S. Thompson, Frank 
W. Hill, R. Wesley Dunn, Wm. H. Brown, Nathan Weston, 
C. A. Harrington. Officers were chosen as follows:. Presi- 





dent, John Ayer; Clerk, Edward Rowe; Treasurer, Abner 
R. Small; Superintendent, W. M, Ayer, 
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Tioga.—At a meeting of the board of directors of this 
company held on Dec. 16, John King was elected President 
in place of H. J. Jewett, resigned; L. H. Shattuck was 
elected Superintendent in place of R. Du Puy, John J. Mc- 
Cullough was elected a director in place of H. J. Jewett, 
and Wm. Libbey‘a director in place of S. T. Arnot. J. C. 
Guthrie resigned as Vice-President, and that office was left 
vacant. C. C. Drake will remain with the company as 
General Agent. 


Virginia Midland.—At the annual meeting in Alexandria, 
Va., Dec. 20, President Barbour declined a re-election, and 
Col. A. 8S. Buford was chosen in his place, with the following 
directors: John 8. Barbour, ge F. Baker, C. M. Blake- 
ford, C. 8S. Brice, Joseph Bryan, illiam P. Clyde, R. A. 
Coghill, H. C. Fahnestock, C. G. Holland, J. O. Lovell, 
John McAnerney, J. C. Maben, George Parsons, M. H. 
Payne, G. 8S. Scott, A, D. Shepard. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. N. W. Dunn has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Nevada Central Railroad. 


—Mr. D. B. Robinson, General Manager of the Mexican 
Central road, bas returned to his duties in Mexico, his health 
being fully restored. 


—The report that Mr. Warder Cumming had resigned his 
position as General Superintendent of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway is denied by authority. Mr. Cumming continues in 
charge of the road, where he tne been very successful. 





—Mr. Jacob Bergen Gad iis, for many years a well-known 
resident of Jersey City, died Dec. 18, while on a visit to his 
son at Ogdensburg, N. Y. Mr. Gaddis was 75 years old ; 
some 30 years ago he was Superintendent of the New Jersey 
Railroad, holding that position for several years. 


—Mr. James T. Harahan has resigned his position as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Louisville & Nashville road to accept an 
important position on the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Harahan 
has been on the Louisville & Nashville a number of years, 
serving as Road-master and Division Superintendent, and 
was appointed General Manager a few months ago to succeed 
Mr. Bradford Dunham, when that gentleman went to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 


—Hon. John S. Barbour has retired from the office of 
President of the Virgina Midland Railroad Co. after many 
years’ service. He has held the presidency through two re- 
organizations and during his term it has been successively 
theOrange & Alexandria, the Orange, Alexandria & Manas- 
sas and the Virginia Midland. It isreported that Mr. Bar- 
bour will hold an important office at Washington under the 
new administration. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


fFarnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 


Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 
1884. 












1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Char., Col. & A.. $750,987 D $57,337 7.6 
Col. & Greenville 672,327 66,016 9.8 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 310,218 I 14,378 4.6 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 853,710 I 23,514 2.7 
Gulf. Col. & 8. F. 1,620,247 1,928,817 D. 308,570 16.0 
Mexican Central. 2,659,048 viseeatics sbepekes mates 
Nash.,C. & St.L. 2,161,170 2,118,895 I. 42,275 2.0 

Net earnings... 930,980 964,121 D. 33,141 3.4 
Rich. & Dan ... 3,507,014 3,510,512 D. 3,498 0.1 
Texas & St. L... £14,679 eSieeeasse. .°. seebaeaee ba 
Virginia Midland. 1.474.485 1,567,749 D. 93,264 5.9 
Western N.C.... 402,876 348,253 «I. 54,923 15.7 

Ten months ending Oct. 31: 
Central Pacific..$18,666,133 $20,771,323 D. $2,105,190 10.1 

Net earnings... 5,469,477 7,783,821 D. 2,314,344 29.7 
Gal, H. & San. 

Re oss) . setcetiats:~ —  o Fviecsatin 
Louisiana West 370,190 
fex. & N. Orl'ns. 691.931 

Month of October : 
Central Pacific.. $2,085,637 $2,496,091 D. $410,454 16.4 

Net earnings.. 713,982 1,139,714 D. 425,752 37.3 
Gal., Har. & San. 

Ant Wi an ee EE. “Casacanetees | PP deenayans 

Net earnings... RE 8 oe cca. kee 0 adh ass 
Louisiana West. . 49,939 

Net earnings... Se 
Tex. & N. Orl’ns. 81,014 

Net earnings... 38,451 

Month of November: 
Char., Col & A.. $85,773 $82,021 I. $3,752 4.6 
Col. & Greenville. 79,158 I. 19,390 39. 27..7 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 34,117 D. 383 11 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 102,829 D. 11,642 11.3 
Ft. Worth & D.. 43,381 D. 7,108 16.5 

Net earnings.. 26,878 D. 7,899 29.2 
Georgia Pacific. . 51,191 I. 21,215 41.6 
Gulf, Col. & S. F. 236,925 D. 77,973 32.9 
"|. ee eee eee a 
Nash., C. & St. L. 205,660 D. 9,659 4.7 

Net earnings... 91,378 D. 9,022 9.9 
Rich. & Dan..... 363,704 I. 7,572 2.1 
Texas & St. L... 114,113 I. 18,79L 16.5 
Va. Midland..... 147,046 D. 24,331 16.6 
Western N.C.... 36,132 I. 4,086 11.3 

Second week in December: 
Chi. & Alton. .... § 33 $200,042 D. $24,409 12.2 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 29,565 32,200 D. 2,634 8.2 
Chi., Mil. & St.P. —519,L00 511,315 I. 7,085 1.5 
Chi. & Nor’west. 448,878 411,714 I, 7,164 9.0 
Chi., St. P., Min. 

4 “SERS Te 112,300 116,700 D 4,400 3.8 
Cin., I., St. L. & 

eer 46,340 40,110 I. 6,230 15.5 
Denver & R.G.. 94,957 130.901 D 35,944 27.4 
Long Island..... 41,009 39,682 I. 1,327 4.4 
Louisv. & Nashv. 306,950 302,475 I. 4,475 14 
Mil., L. S.& W.. 21,125 19,450 I. 1,675 8.6 
Mil. & Northern. 9,340 9,300 I. 40 0.4 
Roch. & Pitts.... 23,407 20,116 L. 3,291 16.4 
St. L. & San F.. 85,200 95,400 D. 10,200 10.7 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later state ments. 


Grain Movement. 


#or the week ending Dec. 13 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
vushelks, for the past eleven years : 





Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic. 
receipts. shipments. receipts. 
1,872,271 562,345 338,420 
788.772 395,791 
1,168,217 841,227 
1,377,864 3,228,910 
1,599,045 3,143,021 
1,261,537 3,473,439 
1,437,618 3,212,258 
1,713,134 2,161,922 
1,888,188 2,560,117 
2,406,499 2,358.¢ 
2,981,086 2,596,945 
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in the corresponding week of any previous year, though a 
million bushels less than in the previous week of this year. 

The shipments were decidedly larger than in any previous 

ear. Those going down the Mississippi were 333,545 

ushels, which is much more than usual. The receipts at 
Atlantic ports were larger than in any covresponding week 
since 1880, but less than in any of the four years from 1877 
to 1880. They were 587,000 bushels less than in the previous 
week of this year. 

The receipts at St. Louis were the largest, with one ex- 
ception, of the year 1884, 

The receipts at New York, which during November 
averaged 2,724,712 per week, were but 916,145 bushels in 
the second week of December. 

The exports for this week to Dec. 13 have been : 


1880. 1831. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls.... _ 178,138 86.059 . 269,316 212.726 180,304 
Grain, bu ..... 2,679,170 1,193,923 2,308,272 1,652,980 1,773,691 


The exports were very like what they bave been for some 
weeks. 
Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 13 are reported as 
follows: 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
AmbtevOchhe «50650000 ccces 695,219 419,641 I. 276,578 66 
Eastern bituminous ..... 177,648 168,964 I. 8,684 5.1 
DR: ois as ecncageeusacene 56,429 58,840 D. 2,411 4.1 


At a meeting of representatives of the anthracite coal 
companies in Philadelphia, Dec. 19, all the companies were 
represented. After some discussion the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That it is the judgment of this meeting that 
for the future the total output of anthracite coal required 
or taken by the market should be divided among all inter- 
ests in proper monthly or yearly quotas. 

** Resolved, Tbat a committee of three be appointed by the 
Chair to prepare and present at an adjourned meeting a plan 
for such distribution, with the proper quotas to be allotted 
to each interest. 

‘* Resolved, That each interest be required to prepare and 
submit to said committee its claim for quotas, with such 
other suggestions as it may desire to present for the con- 
sideration of the commiteee.” 

Messrs. Hoyt, of the Pennsylvania Coal Co.; Harris, of the 
Lehigh Coal aud Navigation Co.; and Gowen, of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Co., were appointed the committee to 
prepare a plan of distribution and the proper quotas to be 
allotted toeach company. The representative of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. stated that his company agreed to the 
resolutions, with the express understanding that there 
sbould be no moral or legal obligations on them arising from 
such assent The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., although its 
anthracite trade has been growing steadily, ships most of 
it westward, sending very little to tidewater. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Dee. 20 
were 33,707 tons; total for the year to Dec. 20, 1884, 2,802, 
302; 1883, 2,449,765 tons; increase, 352,537 tons, or 14.4 
per cent. 

The contract for the anthracite coal supply for the Man- 
hattan Elevated lines iu New York (whose locomotives burn 
anthracite exclusively) has been taken by the Lehigh Valley 
Co. for the coming year at $3.04 per ton. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Dec. 13 was: 








: Coal. Coke. Total. 1883. 
Line of road.... . 153,626 54.452 208,078 195,901 
From other lines... 83,689 1,977 85,666 74,905 

OE ee sece aes 37,315 56,429 293,744 270,806 


or 
Year to Dec. 13... 9,958,733 2,728,853 12,687,586 11,889,345 


Increase for the week, 22,938 tons, or 8.5 per cent. ; for 
the year, 898,241 tons, or 6.7 per cent. 
Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Dec. 19 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 











Interior markets; 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
| re 34,65 134,243 I. 310 02 
Shipments........... . 106,238 121,012 D. 14.774 12.2 
Stock, Dec. 19. .. 363,866 423,577 D. 59,711 14.1 
Seaports; 
Receipts. ............. 28,340 247.733 I. 10,607 4.3 
ae Sere 77,593 150,776 I. 16,817 11.1 
Stock, Dec. 19......... 1,015,403: 1,242,411 =D. 227,008 18.3 


The total movement from plantations for the cotton year 
(from Sept. 1) to Dee. 19 is estimated at 3,982,054 bales; the 
increase, as compared with last year, is 44,717 bales, as 
compared with 1882 is 117,899 bales, and with 1881 is 247,- 
056 bales, 

Lackawanna Line. 
The following circular is dated Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 13: 
‘* Below please find numbers and initials of cars in this line: 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.. 500to 599 inc. 34 ft.—40,000 Ibs. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 


Western........ Spann grae eis 1,000 * 1,999 ‘* 34 ft.--40,000 Ibs. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 

GD sasdne peuinesbanss utes 3.200 * 3,299 “ 34 ft.—40,000 Ibs. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. .... 4,000 “* 4,099 * 

Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 

SRR ee a oe 4,500 * 4699 * 34 ft.—30,000 Ibs. 
Fitchburg R. R............. 8,000 ** 8.199 “ 34 ft.—40.000 Ibs, 
Philadelphia & Reading... 8.500 * 8.699 * 84 ft.—40.000 Ibs. 
Chicago & Northwestern.. 9,550 “ 9,799 “ 34 ft.—40,000 Ibs. 
New York, Chicago & St 

BANU 50s AG Rd, canada a 22.000 ** 22,999 “ 34 ft.—40,000 Ibs, 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville (Tiffany Refrigerator Cars), 10,- 
100 to 10,499 inclusive. 

“The movements of these cars should be reported to C. 
W. Cushman, Manager the Railway Car Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

‘The mileage account, report and settle direct with 
owners, a separate item from their common cars, except the 
Tiffany refrigerator cars, which report to and settle with 
W. H. Smith, Manager, as a separate item.” 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


A meeting of this association was held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Dec. 13, to consider the cutting of rates on freight 
to interior southern points by way of Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. The meeting lasted two days, and was not at all har- 
monious, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the 
Louisville & Nashville and the East Tennessee roads refus- 
ing to make any concessions for the sake of a settlement. 
Finally, the association, without reaching any conclusion, 
adjourned subject to the call of the President. It is under- 
stood that a meeting will be called in January. Meantime 
the cutting of rates continues. 


Transcontinental Association. 

The meeting in Chicago last week closed on Thursday with 
an agreement that matters should remain in their present 
condition and rates should be maintained until the next 
meeting. | Finally the association decided that when it ad- 
journed, it would be until Jan. 12, 1885, at San Francisco, 
and that Mr. L.G. Cannon, Auditor of the association, 
should act as Commissioner until a permanent successor was 
elected in Mr. Ristine’s place. 


Rates to El Paso. 

Rates to El Paso, Tex., from New York and eastern points 
have been in an unsettled condition for some time, and the 
cutting has extended to points in New Mexico and Arizona. 
Freight bas been taken to El Paso as low as 50 cents per 
100 ibs. by steamer from New York to New Orleans, and 
thence by the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio road. 


New Hampshire Rates. 

According to previous notice, the New Hampshire Rail- 
road Commissioners on Dec. 22 began a series of hearings 
required by law to fix the maximum tariff of fares and 
freights. The Boston & Lowell was the first road to come 
under consideration, and it was ones by - General 
Superintendent Mellen, Master of Transportation Turner, 
General Ticket Agent Kendrick, and Attorney Burns. 

Other roads will be taken up in the order as notified. It 
is not expected that a decision will be reached for some 
weeks. 


Southwestern Railway Association. 
The annual meeting of the Southwestern Railway Associa- 
tion was beld at Commissioner Midgley’s office in Chicago, 
Dec. 18. The Commissioner presented a statement of the 
business done during the past year, also a series of recom- 
mendations for the reorganization of the association for the 
coming year. These recommendations referred principally 
to territorial questions, a prominent one being the admission 
of the Missouri Pacific road into competition for Chicago 
business. These recommendations were referred to a com- 
mittee-consisting of Messrs. E. C. Ripley, W. M. Sage, H. 
H. Courtright, George Olds, and James Smith. The follow- 
ing Executive Committee waschosen : Messrs. T. J. Potter, 
R. R. Cable, A. A. Tallmage, H. M. Hoxie, and C. H. 
Chappell. Mr. Potter was elected Chairman in place of 
Mr. R. R. Cable, who has filled that position for three suc- 
cessive years. The request of the Chicago shippers and 
Board of Trade for reduced grain rates was refused. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Alabama Great Southern.—At a special meeting held 
in Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 15, the stockholders voted to 
authorize the issue of $1,000,000 additional stock, to be sold 
for the purpese of completing the renewal of the road with 
steel rails. 


Allegheny VWalley.—The Receivers bave asked the 
Court tor authority to pay the coupons due Jan. 1 on the 
first-mortgage bonds. The amount of the coupons is $146,- 
000, and they represent that they have a surplus of $241,- 
772 on hand. The order will doubtless be granted. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Track on the Philadelphia Branch 
has recently been Jaid trom Newark, Del., west to the Mary- 
land line, teree miles. Tracklaying is in progress at several 
poiuts in Delaware, the intention being to have the rails 
down this week on all of the 20 miles through the state. 
The high bridge over the Brandywine at Wilmington is com- 
pleted and locomotives have crossed it. 


Carolina Seaboard.—This company asks for a charter 
to build a railroad from Charleston, S. C., to Wilmington, 
N.C., running parallel with the coast. 


California Southern.—The Boston Advertiser of Dec® 
23 says: ** The holders of about $2,800,000 of the bonds of the 
California Southern have assented to the reorganization pro- 
posed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which involves 
the extension of the road to the Atlantic & Pacific’s Mojave 
Division and the issuing of new bonds secured upon the en- 
tire road when thus extended. Nearly $2,500,000 of the 
bonds have been deposited with the trustees. The holders of 
about $100,000, however, seem unwilling to come into the 
arrangement, and it is reported that they have obtained the 
opinion of eminent counsel that the stockholders can; under 
the laws of California, be sued for any default in the bonds, 
though the bonds upon their face distinctly waive any 
claims upon the personal liability of the shareholders.” 


Central Pacific.—This company’s statement for October 








and the ten months to Oct. 31 is as follows : 
- October. — ---—-Ten months. — — 
‘ 1883. 1884. 1883, 
Farnings........ $2,085,637 $2.496.091 $18,666,133 $20,771.323 
Expenses....... 371.675 1,856,377 13,196,656 12,987,702 





2 
1, 

Net earnings. $713,962 $1,139,714 
Per cent. of ex. 65.8 54.3 

For October the decrease was $410,454, or 16.4 per cent, 
in gross earnings and $425,752, or 37.3 per cent., in net 
earnings. For the ten months the decrease in gross earnings 
was $2,105,190, or 10.1 per cent.; in net earnings, $2,314,- 
244, or 29.7 per cent. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy,—This company has 
let a contract for grading 28 miles of new road from Fonta- 
nelle, Ia., northwest, to Mr. Fitzgerald, of Lincoln, Neb. 
This is a section of the line recently surveyed by the com- 
pany from Fontanelle to Council Bluffs. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—A Milwaukee 
dispatch says : ‘“‘ Preliminary surveys have been made louk- 
ing to the construction of a magnificent iron bridge across 
the Mississippi River between North McGiegor, Ia., and 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. The bridge, if built, will be nearly a 
mile long, and will be a part of the St. Paul Railway 
system, although it will not be owned by that corporation. 
It will take the place of the pontoon bridge now in use at 
that place, which is owned by John Lawlor. The new. bridge 
will be built by a stock company, beaded by Mr. Lawlor, 
and will cost from $800,000 to $1,000,000. Mr. Lawlor 
has made a fortune out of his pontoon bridge, his annual in- 
come from the St. Paul ranging from $35,000 to $50,000.” 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—It is understood 
that the $1,500,000 new first mortgage extension bonds 
offered by this company bave been taken at 104 by one 
banking house, which bid for the whole lot, The offers re- 
ceived were nearly ten times the amount required, ranging 
from par to 104. 

Chicago, Union Central & Atlantic.—-This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in Indiava to build a 
railroad from the Illinois line in Lake County. south by east 
to the Ohio River in Switzerland County. It is part ofa 
projected line from Chicago to Charleston, 8S. C., which is 
not Jikely to get beyond the paper stage. 


Denver, New Orleans & Missouri Pacific.—This 
company has been organized to build a railroad from 
Wichita, Kan., west to Trinidad, Col., where it is proposed 
to ~ ahaa with the exiension of the Denver & New Orleans 
road, 


$5,469,477 $7,783,821 
70.7 62.5 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—At a meeting 
of the board in New York last week the question of payin 
the January coupons on the consolidated bonds was referre 
to a special committee, which is to report to an adjourned 
meeting this week, 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The con- 
tract for grading the extension of this road from Valentine, 


An additional 50 miles has been let, as noted last week, 
Tracklaying will not be begun until April next, when ar- 
rangements will be made to put down the rails rapidly. 
pad grading and bridging on the 140 miles is comparatively 
ight. 


Galveston, Sabine & St. Louis.—The track on this 
road is now laid to Martin’s Creek, in Panola County, Tex., 
25 miles southward from Longview, the starting point. 
Tracklaving has ceased for the season, although grading 
will be continued. There are some heavy cuts south of Mar- 
tin’s Creek, which it will take some time to complete. 


Grand Trunk.—This company’s statement for October 
and the four months from July 1 to Oct. 31 is as follows: 








—-—0O —— ——-Four months.-——, 

1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Farnings.......... £335,86L £375,688 £1,255.669 £1,377.581 
Expenses......... 231,550 _ 234,819 887,888 914,040 
Net earnings....£104,311 £135,869 3367 781 £463,541 
Per cent. of exps. 68.9 638 70.7 65.3 


For the four months the decrease in gross earnings was 
£121,912, or 8.8 per cent.; in net earnings, £95,760, or 
20.6 per cent. 

For the four months the earnings of the controlled lines 
west of Detroit were : 


-~—-Chi.& G.T.-——~ -Det,G. HH. & M.— 
884 1 1884 





84. 883. . 1883. 
Earnings ..... ... £222,184 £211.757 £9957 £104,881 
Expenses.......... 167,085 157,564 64,535 68.387 
Net earnivgs..... £55,099 £54,193 £35,039 £36,424 
Per cent. of exps.. 75.3 14.1 64.6 65.1 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk shows an increase of 
£10,427, or 5 per cent., in gross and of £906, or 1.7 per 
cent., in net earnings. The Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee had a decrease in gross earnings of £5,307, or 5,1 
per cent., and in net earnings of £1,455, or 4 per cent. 


Houston, East & West Texas.—The line of this road 
as surveyed from Houston, Tex., to Shreveport, La., is 229 
miles. Of this, 152 miles, from Houston to Sterne, is now 
completed and in operation. From Sterne to Logansport, 
La., 38 miles, most of the grading is done and work is pro- 
gressing well, leaving but little to be done except on the 
bridge over the Sabine at Logansport. From that place to 
Keachi, 16 miles, grading is in progress, and thence to 
Sbreveport, 23 miles, it is all finished, and eight miles of 
track down. Tracklaying will be resumed when the rails 
are received, and the present expectation is that trains will 
run from Houston to Shreveport in March. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The following 
statement is made for the year ending Dec. 31, the Decem- 
ber earnings estimated : 








1884, 1883. Inc. or Dec P.¢. 

Earnings..... $14,902,000 $18,513,656 D. $3,611,656 19.5 
Expenses.... 9,160,500 11,001,853 D. 1,841,353 16.7 
Net earn... $5,741,500 $7,511,803 D. $1,770,303 23.6 
Charges... . 3,753,611 3,498,706 iI. 254,905 7.3 
Surplus.... $1,986,889 $4,013,097 D. $2,025,208 50.5 


The working expenses are 61.45 per cent., against 60.67 in 
1883. The surplus for the year is 4.02 per cent. on the 
stock, against 8.11 in 1883. Tae dividends paid this year 
have been one of 2 and two of 144 per cent., 5 per cent. in 
all. The Treasurer’s statement says: 

** In the statement issued upon the declaration of the divi- 
dend payable Aug. 1 last the belief was expressed that al- 
though the first half of the year showed a deficiency, the 
second half would make it good, such having been the case 
in preceding years. But it was, nevertheless, deemed judi- 
cious to reduce the rate of dividend to 6 per cent. 

‘* The conditions that affected the first half of the year 
have continued, however, and with increased intensity dur- 
ing the second, so that, even with the reduced dividend, the 
looked for effect for the year has not been realized. 

“Under the circumstances the directors have decided not 
to declare a dividend for the quarter ending with the 31st 
inst. 

‘* While the utmost practical economy bas been put in op- 
eration in all departments, the road, equipment and prop- 
erty have been fully maintained. . 

‘No part of any premium on bonds sold is included in 

the earnings above stated.” 


Louisville & Nashville.—In the New York Supreme 
Court last week a verdict of $32,100 was given against this 
company in the suit brought by the Gallatin National Bank 
to recover damages for the failure to deliver to it $250,000 
Owensboro & Nashville bonds for which it bad subscribed. 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Co. began to build 
the road in question as an outlet for its own line, but when 
the Louisville & Nashville acquired control of that company, 
the building of the Owensboro line was abandoned and the 
bonds were not issued. Tbe Louisville & Nashville at that 
time assumed all liabilities on account of the new line. 

Tbe announcement comes from the office of this company 
to the effect that the compavy sold the 50,000 shares of 
stock in its treasury, of which the sale was authorized at the 
stockholders’ meeting on Oct. 1. Of the $5,000,000 6 per 
cent. 10.40 adjustment mortgage bonds, $1,860,000 had been 
taken, the balance, $3,140,000 remaining in the treasury. 
It will be remembered that the company offered tbe stock at 
26 and the bonds at 66, realizing, therefore, about $2,500,000 
in money. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—The total 
iron ore tonnage of this road for the season of 1884 was 
764,459 tons, of which 732,251 were for shipment by lake 
and 32,208 tons were delivered to local furnaces. The road 
carried for the season 5,407 tons of pig iron from the fur- 
naces, 


Memphis & Charleston.—Messrs. A. Iselin & Co., of 
No. 48 Wall street, New York, give notice tbat they will 
purcbase this company’s second-mortgage bonds due Jan. 1 
next up to Jan. 2, 1885, at 101 and accrued interest. There 
are $1,000,000 of these bonds outstanding. 


Mexican Central.—A circular has been issued from the 
Boston office of this company, which says: 

‘The cost of the main line and equipment exceeded the 
money raised for that purpose about 10 per cent., the 
amount of the deficiency being over $3,000,000, 

: The entire unfunded indebtedness of the company is as 
follows: 


Collateral trust notes and interest on same, due in 

















Neb., west 90 miles has been completed by O’Hara Brothers, ! 


MER, Sen Sababexa sien beet oandsecccn wees $1,150,000 
Floating indebtedmess..............200-sesescecceseeeves ,000,000 
$2,150,000 

‘* The company has the following surplus assets: 

First mortgage bonds (exclusive of guarantee of $300,- 

000 deposited in Mexico)............. A $6,075,000 
DOCG ONES oa scac Vodescsnccnpssces 02¢ c6veenis $11,000 
TS RE ns , con cused ward ses seseeees 3,145,100 
Subsidy certificates earned of the Mexican govern- 

ment, now on hand and in process of immediate de- 

livery, OV@P........+0.esee0e poresne ravchonntosineas «+». 16,000,000 
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“Of the latter there have been pledged as security for the 
10 per cent. bray en notes given to the first-mortgage bond- 
holders, $5,760,000, being 150 por cent. of said notes, leav- 
ing over $10,000,000 of said certificates unpledged. 

** The increasing business of the company will soon render 
necessary more equipment, additional buildings and other 
improvements. * ye 

‘To take up all the unfunded indebtedness and for the 
general purposes of the company, the directors have decided 
to offer a subscription, as specified below, to the stockhold- 
ers; each stockholder of record, Dec. 22, 1884, having the 
unassignable right to subscribe for one block, and assignable 
rights to subscribe for one additional block under this cir- 
cular for each 100 shares standing in his name. 

‘““The company will issue debentures of $1,000 each, 
dated Jan. 1, 1 , bearing interest from and after April 1, 
1885, at 10 per cent. per annum, puyable semi-annually 
Oct. 1 and April 1 of each year, as per coupons: annexed. 
These debentures will be payable April 1,1895,"but redeem- 
able at par and accrued interest on and after April 1, 1890, 
at the company’s option, upon 30 days’ notice by public ad- 
vertisement. The debentures will be secured by deposit 
with the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., trustee, under an 
indenture made for the purpose, of the following collateral: 
For each $1,000 debenture, $1,090 first-mortgage bonds, 
with all unpaid coupons, $2,000 subsidy certificates. 

~The directors expect to raise $2,700,000 under this cir- 
cular, and, if their expectations are met, all floating indebt- 
edness will be paid, and the company willbave iu its treas- 
ury over $590,000 cash, $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
$200,000 income bonds, $1,000,000 stock, and $4,000,000 
subsidy certificates. : 

“The present monthly receipts from net earnings and sub- 
sidy collections will meet all the interest which will fall due 
in 1885, including the next coupon on the first mortgage 
bonds, and all other interest due Jan. 1, 1886. 

“It is believed that these receipts in 1885 will be much 
greater than at present, and there is reason to expect such 
development of business that from and after Jan 1, 1886, 
the net earnings and subsidy will pay the full interest of all 
the company’s obligations.” 

The company, therefore, offers to deliver $1,000 in the 
new debentures, $200 in income bonds and $700 in stock for 
each subscription of $900; payment to be made in five equal 
monthly installments, beginning with Jan. 20. All sub- 
scriptions must be sent in by Jan. 7, and avy amount of the 
debentures not then taken will be disposed of as the board 
may direct. 


Michigan Central.—The following statement is made 


for the year ending Dec. 31, the December earnings esti- 
mated: 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P ec. 
Earnings........... $11,721,000 $14,00°,000 D. $2,279,000 164 
Expenses ..... ... 9,001,000 9,700,000 D. 699,000 3.2 
Net earnings..... $2,720,000 $4,300,000 D. $1,580.000 36.7 
Interest ..... ...... 2,640,000 2.475.000 I. 165,000 6 
Guentets 33 acsc227 $80,000 $1,825,000 D. $1,745,000 95.6 


Of this surplus two-thirds, or $53,333 is apportioned tothe 
Michigan Central, and one-third, or $26,667 to the Canada 
Southern. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The state- 
ment for November and the five months of the fiscal year 
from July 1 to Nov. 30, is as follows: 








-——November —— --—-Five months.-—— 

" 1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earnings......... .. $196,001 $205,660 $1,015,989 $1,016,906 
Expenses........... 113,645 = 114,282 576.1 533,537 
Net earnings..... $82,376 $91,378 $439,880 $483,369 
Interest and taxes»............: TEE. Kone 285,842 276,361 
Manin. RS SRS IEG ihe bons oa mw oad $154,038 $207,008 


The decrease in gross earnitgs was $917, or 0.1 per cent. 
in net earnings $43,489, or 9.0 per cent., and in surplus 
$52,970, or 25.6 per cent., for che four months. 


New Jersey Railroad Taxation.—In Trenton, N. J., 
Dec, 22, the argument of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 
was presented against the valuation fixed by the Com- 
missioners of Railroad Taxation. It was stated that while 
the road objected to the tax on the franchise, for the purpose 
of appeal they would assume that the franchise was taxable. 
The company contended that there were two kinds of fran- 
chises—the first, that of eminent domain, and the second, the 
right to receive toll. As to the first, the railroad admitted 
that while it might be taxab’e, the assessment was largely in 
excess of the trae value, and that the Constitution provided 
that property should be assessed according to its true value. 
As to the second point, the railroad claimed that the passage 
of the general railroad law had impaired the value of the 
franchise held by the United New Jersey Co. by taking away 
the monopoly it had previously held of carrying passengers 
across the state. 


Norfolk & Virginia Beach.—On application of the 
creditors the City Court of Norfolk, Va., bas appoiuted re- 
ceivers for this company, which last year built a railroad 
from Norfolk to the ocean shore telow Cape Henry, with a 
large hotel at the terminus of the road. 


Northern Central.—The Philadelphia Ledger says: 
“The Pennsylvania Railroad Exgineeriug Department is at 
work making some improvements on the terminals at Balti- 
more. We are informed by Mr. George C. Wilkins, the 
General, Agent of the Northern Central Railway, that the 
company’s warehouses and freight yards at its Calvert Sta- 
tion, in Baltimore, having become iuadequate to the proper 
and economical bandling of its largely-increased business, 
the company purchased several valuable i page of property 
adjoining its tracks on North street, and a system of im- 
provements was projected last tpring, making a new line 
from the west side of Jones’ Falls, which is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, leaving the old line on the east bank 
of the Falls at a point where Chase street crosses the tracks 
on an overhead bridge. The stream is crossed by a three- 
track iron bridge, and the line continued thence passing 
under the grade of Eager. street, and joining the pres- 
ent system of tracks at North and Madison streets. 
This change of line avoids the sharp curvature of 
the old crossing of Jones’ Falls, in the vicinity of 
Madison street, atid gives an admirable approach for passen- 
ger trains to Calvert Station, and at the same time develops 
the company’s property on the west bank of the Falls. It 
is proposed to remove the old bridge crossing Jones’ Falls, 
using all the tracks on the east bank for freight purposes. 
An interlocking signal tower, with levers, is being ‘erected 
at the junction of the passenger and freight tracks near 
Chase street, to protect the many trains converging at this 

int, at which the Western Maryland Railroad trains from 

iilen Station also enter upon the main tracks of the 
Northern Ceotral Railway. Between North street and 
Jones’ Faljs two large freight warehouses 500 ft. long are 
under construction, runniog from Madison to Monument 
streets—one for in-bound freight, 55 ft. wide; the other for 
out-bound ‘freight, 35 ft. wide. It is expected that these 
improvements will be completed by the end of the current 
year, and at a cost of about $125,000, and they will afford 
to shippers and receivers of freight facilities equal, if not 
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superior, to those given by any other railroad in the city of 
Baltimore.” 


Ohio Central.—-The Central Trust Co. has obtained a 
decree against the Obio Central main line which orders the 
payment within 30 days of two installments of interest on 
the first-mortgage bonds, being $180,000, together with ex- 
penses. In default of such payment the road will be sold 
within 60 days after the default. A decree was also entered 
against the terminal property, but none against the River 
Division. 

Oregon & California.—At the special meeting in Port- 
land, Or., Dec. 22, the stockholders. voted to. authorize the 
issue of additional stock as proposed by the board, under the 
contract to complete the road. They also authorized the 
board to negotiate for the sale or lease of the road to the 
Central Pacific Co. un the best possible terms. 


_ Oregon Improvement Co.--This company’s earn- 
ings for October and the eleven months of its fiscal year 
from Dee. 1 to Oct. 31 were: 


—-—— October .———, ~-—Eleven months.—-, 

1884, 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earnings.......$333,448 $439,914 $3,109,821 $3,705,109 
Expenses... .... 222.057 258,509 2,403,382 2,510,985 
Net earnings.$111,391 $181,405 $706,489 $1,194,124 


The sources from which the earnings were derived in Oc- 
tober were: Railroad, $29,093 gross and $19,896 net; 
steamsbips, $203,738 gross and $60,655 net; lands, coal, 
etc., $100,615 gross and $34,840 net. 


Pennsylvania.—It is understood that negotiations are in 
progress for a renewal of the contract between this company 
and Pullman’s Palace Car.Co. The old contract will expire 
before long, but a new one will probably.be made, with 
some material changes from the old agreement. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
of Dec. 23 says : ‘‘ The chief intelligence yesterday in finan- 
cial circles was the development that the movement, which 
has for some time been going on among the Reading Rail- 
road general mortgage bondholders for the protection of 
their interests as creditors of the company, hag finally crys- 
tallized into form. The bondsissued under the Reading gen- 
eral mortgage amount to nearly $25,000,000, and they are 
mainly held in London, New York and Philadelphia. Their 
lien upon the company is immediately subsequent to that 
of the consolidated and improvement mortgages. Five mil- 
lions of the generals bear 7 per cent. interest and the re- 
mainder 6 per cent., and the next coupon is due Jan. 1. 
Now, that the Reading management has quieted the claims 
of its creditors in the Vanderbilt interest, the next debt of 
importance to be met is the general mortgage interest, and 
this, the current belief is. the Receivers are not at present 
prepared to pay. We are informed that yesterday 
the banks, trust companies and other large holders 
of the general mortgage bonds, in anticipation of 
a default upon this interest in whole or in part on 
Jan. 1, agreed upon the policy of appointing an 
advisory committee to take care of their interests and to 
supervise from their standpoint as creditors whatever may 
be done or proposed to be done hereafter for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Reading finances. We understand that in the 
selection of this committe the object in view goes somewhat 
beyond the protection of the general mortgage bondholders’ 
interest solely, and that some other interests are included, 
notably the Vanderbilts, so that, if possible, a harmonious 
plan may be arrived at for the company’s Peorganization. 
The interests represented are also desirous of having a vdice 
in the Reading receivership, and with this object will pro- 
pose Mr. Joseph Whartun, a large holder of yeneral mort- 
gage bonds, for the existing vacancy. They may also sug- 
gest a representation in the directory. When their repre- 
sentative committee is made up it will be found to be the 
strongest committee yet created to deal with the unfor- 
tunate finances of the Reading Co., and incluling just 
the elements that are necessary for successful dealing with 
the problem of its reorganization, in a spirit friendly to 
the interests of the Reading Co., yet at the same time not 
unjust to its creditors.” 


Pine Bluff, Monroe & New Orleans.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of association with the Secretary of 
State of Arkansas. As projected, the road will. commences 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., and run directly south through Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Baxter, Drew, Chicot, and Ashley counties, 
intersecting with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific road 
at Monroe, La., thence to New Orleans. 


Union Pacific.—President Adams has made a special 
report to the board for the quarter ending Sept. 30, which 
says: ‘Sept. 30 closed the first complete railroad quarter 
which followed the change of administration brought about 
by the resignatiou of President Dillon. I have accordingly 
caused the following statement, showing the financial results 
of that quarter, to be prepared, as also a statement for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. As will beseen, 
the balance of surplus income of the three months, after pay- 
ment of all fixed charges, including Government require- 
ments and taxes, was $1,602,398, a sum equivalent to 2.6 
per cent. upon the capital steck of the company. It should 
be remembered that the third quarter is generally the most 
profitable quarter of the year : 


1883. 1884. 

Earnings (excluding St. Jo. & West)....... $7,850,076 $7,317,770 
Expenses and taxesS........ ..csceesecscee 4,109,460 3,412,015 

Surplus earnings, entire system..... ..-$3,740,616 $3,905,755 
Income from investments outside the 

CIE BS. os cas ees ca Suded cece cane ces UF 70,260 47,002 

GRD RAGNGRG oo a i cd kvce ccdeccccvaccam -$3,810,876 $3,952,757 
NE, wg abc nate ocdnetudemeses 1,333,282 $1,342,146 
Discount and interest................-..... 34,945 71,012 
Losses on securities, premiums, etc...... 23,030 7,346 
Company's S. F. requirements, sink-fuud 

bonds is et pied eS BA GIN Sire 133,000 133,000 
Interest on sundry bonds of operatedroads 264,476 310,472 


oo oss $1,788,732 $1,863,977 





Total expenditures 


IRs cone stg 00, eete ence. ste. asa ed $2,022,041 $2,088,779 
Less United States requirements .......... 549,300 486,381 
Net surplus income............... 6 sees $1,472,840 $1,602,398 


The following is a condensed statement of the financial 
results of the first nine months of the year (Jan. 1 to Oct. 1), 
as compured with the same months of thé previous year : 


1883, 1884. 
Earnings (excluding St. Jo. & West.) and 
income from investments.....:...-....$21,082,680 $18,594,170 
Expenses and taxes (excluding St. Jo. & 
Wess vcat Gee Re reas WESR ch nece cece Ves . 10,953,120 10,361,537 








Income over expenses and taxes...... $10,129,549 
Expenditures: Interest, discount, losses 
on securities, sinking fund, ete 


$7,732,632 


5,187,741 5,682,215 

















Surplus income........ 14.0 0 seseeeeeee $4,941,808 $2,050,416 
United States requirements .............. 1,493,244 858,018 
SOO oss ces the. ceupttnenes. Sapaasaees $3,448,563 $1,192,397 
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1883. 1884, 
Balance brought forward.... $3,448,563 $1,192,397 


Add received from Trustees K. P. con- 





solidated mortgage ....... ......-..... 225,000 400,000 

Total surplus income,.... ... .. ...... $3.673,563 $1,592,897 
Dividends declared during period speei- ‘ 

NR Sic hdwee altho tidte of) sx % oiivesue 3,195,591 1,065,197 

Balance to income account............. $477,972 $527,200 


The balance sheet of the company Sept. 30, differs very 
little from that of June 30, except the items of ‘‘land con- 
tracts, cash, etc.,” which had been increased Sept. 39 by 
$2,218,987, and the item of bills payable, which bad de- 
creased $1,421,754, and these items were balanced on the 
other side by an increase in profit and loss, 

“Owing to the payment made in June to the United 
States on account of requirements under the Thurman Act 
($718,814); notes then givenin settlement of. certain long- 
pending lit’'gations against the company ($331,000): and 
notes given for sleeping-car equipment, purchased under the 
contract of May 1, 1884, with the Pullman Car Co. . ($400,- 
000); in all $1,449,814; the net floating debt of the company 
bad, on June 30, eonsiderably increased over its amount at 
the close of the previous quarter (March 31). It was 
decreased during the guarter ending Sept. 30 at an 
average rate of about $600,000 a month, as appears from 
the following comparative statement: 


Liabilities. 






June 30. 
Bills payable........... $7.208,533 
Accounts payable..... 2.542.423 
Pay-rolis and vouchers 1,969,996 
Dividends unpaid........ 83,884 
Coupons due and unpaid 1,276,182 
Called bonds. ........... 32,000 











| kg AL RRR cS DEE $13,110,020 $11,240,815 
Assets. 
ae ek ER ee -.+- $1,192,070 25,237 
Company stocks and bonds............. 2,072,353 2,091,739 
Sinking funds in hands of trustees...... 32.000 32,000 
Bills and accounts receivable..... . .... 2,913,419 3,154,828 
MP esis tev ihteiky led inins ans oa $6,209,842 $6,103,806 
RE TS SOR Ene «ae $6,900,177 $5,137,009 


* About the same rate of decrease ($600,000 per month) 
was continued through October and November. An equally 
rapid rate of decrease is not to be expected during the 
winter months. 

‘During the quarter ending Sept. 30, the sum of $488,059 
was charged to construction, of which $416,143 was spent 
on extensions represented by additional mileage. All of this 
expenditure was met out of earnings, no bonds or other 
securities having been sold. 

“The Oregon Short Line was connected with the Baker 
City extension of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 
on Nov. 15, and opened for traffic on Dec. 1. No reports as 
to the amount of business at present being done over this 
route have yet been received. Meanwhile, an equal division 
of all competitive traffic, to and fro, between the East and 
points reached by the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 
has been agreed upon between the Union and the Northern 
Pacific. All danger of rate complications in consequence of 
the opening of a new trans-continental route bas thus been 
averted. * * * 

“During the present month the suit between the United 
States and the Union Pacific Railway Co., involving all the 
issues arising out.of the construction of the Thurman Act, 
has been before the Court of Claims. The argument was 
closed Dec. 11. The case is now in the hands of the Court, 
and an early decision will undonbtedly be reached.’ I[t is 
confidently believed that a complete settlement between the 
United States and the company under the: requirements of 
the Thurman Act will soon be effected. * * * 

‘The purchase of $1,049,000 of the Union Pacific land 
grant bonds has recently beeneffected. These bonds will be 
sold to the trustee under the mortgage, and the company will 
in future be relieved from payment of interest thereon, tbhere- 
by effecting an annual reduction of fixed charges of $73,430. 

‘Of the entire original issue of subordinated income bonds 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway Co., $715,750 were outstand- 
ing when the last: annual report of the company was pub- 
lished. This issue of bonds has for many years been a 
source of litigation. Of the above amount, $455,700 have 
been purchased at a total cost of $842,519 =ince the first of 
July, and are now in possession of the company... Apart 
from the operation of the regular sinking funds, the net 
aggregate reduction of funded debt effected since July 1, is 
$1,504,700 ; making a total debt reduction of $3,267,868 
($1,504,700 funded, $1,763,168 floating debt), in addition to 
that effected through the payment of floating debt in 
October and November, the exact amount of which cannot 
be ascertained until the books are closed on the last day of 
the present month.” 

Mr. Adams recommends that the proceeds of Kansas 
Pacific land sales be applied as a sinking fund to the pur- 
chase and retirement of the Kansas Pacific consolidated 
mortgage bonds, instead of to the payment of interest on 
those bonds. He says: ‘‘Action to this effect should be taken, 
if taken at all, by the full board of directors. The Execu- 
tive Committee have, therefore, caused a suitable supple- 
mentary contract of the nature indicated to be prepared, 
which is herewith submitted. Should it receive the ap- 
proval of the directors, it will practically convert the bonds 
issued under the consolidated Kansas Pacific mortgage intu 
land-grant sinking fund bonds ; as there now remains some 
4,000,000 acres of the Kansas Pacific land grant unsold, 
besides outstanding contracts for lands already sold to the 
amount of $2,794,579, the ultimate extinguishment of these 
bonds before maturity will in great part be provided for.” 


Virginia Midland.—At the first meeting of the new 
board a committee of five directors was appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of creating a general mortgage to 
secure an issue of 5 per cent. bonds for an amount not ex- 
ceeding $12,500,000, to secure and provide for the entire 
bonded obligations of the company, including its income 
bonds. If, in the opinion of the committee, this is deemed 
expedient, they will report to a meeting of the stockholders 
to be called by the President. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Reports are current 
of a traffic agreement between this company and the Cana- 
dian Pacific, which involves the extension of that company’s 
Credit Valley line from St. Thomas to Detroit. 

Stockholders of the Quincy, Missouri & Pacific Co. have 
filed a petition with the Court asking that their road -be re- 
lieved of all connection with the Wabash Co. .They charge 
that the agreement under which the road was transferred 
to the Wabash has not been complied with, and ask that it be 
abrogated altogether and the road restored to their control. 

Wisconsin Central.—Track on this company’s new ex- 
tension to St. Paul is now laid tothe junction with the St. 
Paul & Duluth road near St. Paul, Minn.,.19 miles from 
the St. Croix River and 99 miles from the starting 
point of the extension at Chippewa Falls, Wis. The 
company’s trains will enter St. Paul on the St. Paul & Du- 
luth track, and it has secured by contract the use of the ter- 
minal facilities of that road and the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 





Manitoba. . The company will begin torun regular trains 
over its new line early in January. 


























